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NOTICE! 
Please note the change of address of the Society offices 
Society for Applied Anthropology 
Rand Hall—Cornell University—Ithaca, New York 


The Social Science Research Council’s annual announcement describing 
fellowships and grants to be awarded in 1961-62 will be ready for distribu- 
tion in early September. It will list the following programs which are to be 
continued without major changes: Research Training Fellowships, predoc- 
toral and postdoctoral; Faculty Research Fellowships; Grants-in-Aid of Re- 
search; Fellowships in Political Theory and Legal Philosophy; Grants for 
Research on American Governmental and Legal Processes. 

International Conference Travel Grants will again be offered to Ameri- 
can social scientists for travel to certain meetings outside North America. 

Under joint sponsorship with the American Council of Learned Societies, 
grants will be offered to mature scholars \for research in the social sciences 
and humanities on certain foreign areas. Grants for research on Africa South 
of the Sahara, on Contemporary China, on Latin America, and on the Near 
and Middle East (including North Africa) will be administered by the Social 
Science Research Council; while those for, Asian Studies and for Slavic and 
East European Studies will be administered by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, to which correspondence relating to the latter programs 
should be directed. 

Inquiries and requests for the detailed) announcement when issued may 
be addressed to the Social Science Research Council, Fellowships and 
Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Applications for some categories of awards will be due not later than 
November 1. 


The Department of Anthropology at the University of Pittsburgh 
announces that a new quarterly journal, Ethnology, an international journal 
of cultural and social anthropology will begin publication in January. Sub- 
scriptions and applications for exchange should be addressed to the Editor, 
George P. Murdock, Department of Anthropology, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. Contributions are sdlicited from scientists in 
any country on any phase of cultural or social anthropology. 
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Letter to the Editor: 


fine editorial, “The Card-Shuffling 
should like to take 


Apropos of yout 
Method of Grad: .t 


this opportunity not only to congratulate you for what 


I consider to be both a timely and provocative piece of 


Education,” |] 


writing, but also to raise related issue similarly con- 


cerned with standards in our profession. 


The question I should like to see explored by anthro- 


pologists concerns itself with requirements for the teach- 
ing of anthropology in both undergraduate and gradu- 
indications point toward 


ate curricula. At a time when all 


the expansion of anthropological offerings in our colleges 
and universities, the spectre of increasing numbers of in- 
structors and professors who “once-had-a-course-in-an- 
thropology” teaching courses in the dynamics of culture 
change, comparative cultures, physical anthropology and 
race, et al., is cause, in my opinion, for grave professional 
concern. Perhaps even more to be deplored is the presen- 
tation of introductory materials by ill-prepared teachers 
who, attracted by “colorful” anthropological data, present 
their wares as though they were running a chain of tourist 
shops. Considering the fact that such introductory courses 


} 


may well be the only anthropology courses to which 


thousands of college students may ever be exposed, it 
that 
rather than the best prepared 


does seem regrettable their conduct is abandoned 


all too often to the /east 
teachers 

I ask, what about the professor of “anthropology” who 
a Card-Shuffling degree to his credit; 
with the peoples of the world has been 


does not have even 
whos only contact 


via films and/or a ten-day Caribbean cruise; whose only 
course work in anthropology began and ended as the ful- 


fillment of a three-credit elective; and who believes that 


] 


“liking people” is the only requirement or prerequisite 


for teaching anthropology. 
I ask, how many gifted students are lost to anthropol- 
ogy as the result of haphazard course assignment prac- 


tices and exposure to professors who, needing course 


hop on the anthropology bandwagon 


sagging class enrollment statistics? 


that will “draw,” 
in hopes of boosting 
Of what use to any student is a course given by a self- 
taught-anthropologist who, as in an instance recently 
reported to the writer, cannot even differentiate between 
culture diffusion 


basic terminology—e.g., and society, 


and acculturation, etc? 
I ask. has the current world situation, recent interest 
in the Peace Corps plan, and the sudden anxiety of col- 


lege 


administrators to keep up with the times, operated } 
to make overnight-anthropologists of all faculty member; | 
needing an extra course to round out their programs? 
In other 


for “free 


words, is the science of man and his work wp 
grabs” in today’s academic marketplace? 
While not presuming to present a satisfactory solution 
to these problems, I do suggest that, as a minimum, th 
teacher of anthropology be thoroughly familiar with the 
history, theory, methods and language of anthropology 
I suggest further that he should have demonstrated, if 
only modestly, some ability to use these competencies 
either in creative research or in the broad area of applied 
anthropology. That these minimum standards can be met 
by a course or two in introductory anthropology or viz 
the Card-Shuffling method of graduate education seem; } 
highly 
The 


vision 


doubtful to this writer. 

reevaluation of doctoral requirements, and the pro- 
of more pre-doctoral research funds, no doubt 

would help greatly in improving the standards of pro- 
fessional anthropology. Similarly, the re-education of col- 
administrators and others responsible for faculty 
selection and course assignments would help to improv 


lege 


the quality of the teaching of anthropology, an area which ? 
stands in danger today of being overrun by “jacks-of-all. 
trades.” To these I would add the urgent need for anthro- 
pologists themselves to play active roles in encouraging 
the implementation of new policies and practices aimed 
at preserving and improving the quality of excellence in 
their discipline. 

Anthropology is moving rapidly to the forefront of th 
academic world. It is a gross understatement to say that 
it would be unfortunate, indeed, at this moment in tim 
and space to sacrifice the accomplishments of the Kroe- 
bers, Redfields, Alpenfelses, Meads, Benedicts, and Lin ’ 
tons of our profession to the interests of popularity an¢ 
expediency. Weak scholarship, inept teaching, and in- 
difference will neither improve professional anthropology 
nor aid in the utilization of anthropological findings, 
either by anthropologists or by non-anthropologists, in 
the building of a better world. 

I shall be interested in your reactions, and those 0! 
other readers, to this complex problem. 

Bertha B. Quintana 
Department of Educational Sociology 


and Anthropology 
New York University 
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Occupation and Ideology: The Case of the 


Small Businessman 


David Rogers and Ivar E. Berg, Jr.* 


Abstract 


Political theorists since Aristotle have viewed the 
middle classes as a source of social stability. In recent 
times some writers have pointed to a decline in the oppor- 
tunities for small businessmen, one of the core groups of 
the old middle classes. The argument has been that as 
opportunities decline, the tendency of small businessmen 
is to harbor fundamentalist wishes to return to a less 
complicated economic system and to experience a dis- 
enchantment with democratic institutions. In this paper 
we review and criticize several approaches to the study 
of the consequences of changes in the opportunities for 
small businessmen. We reconceptualize opportunity in 
such a way that satisfactions in some areas of the work 
experience of entrepreneurs are seen as compensating for 
lissatisfactions in others. The result is that some small 
businessmen accommodate to the status quo. Selected 
results of a preliminary study are reported. We then sug- 
gest some of the implications of this accommodation for 
the functioning of a democratic society. 


Introduction 


Inquiries in the sociology of knowledge h ive he en 


nfluenced by the very different traditions of European 
historicism and American empiricism.’ Historically ori- 


* David Rogers is in the Department of Sociology and Ivar E 
Berg, Jr. is in the Graduate School of Business, both at Columbia 
University, New York City. 

This is an expanded revision of a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society, April 1960. 

The authors are indebted to Professors Amitai Etzioni, James 
Kuhn, Robert K. Merton, Arnold M. Sio, and Dean Clarence 
Walton for their helpful criticisms of earlier versions. They also 
wish to thank Miss Theresa Falaguerra and Miss Ann Langenberg 
for their valuable editorial assistance. 


1. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, (Rev. 
Ed.), Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1959, pp. 440-455. 


ented scholars, writing in the tradition of Marx, Scheler, 
and Mannheim address themselves to what they see as 
the significant political issues of industrial society. Their 


method is to study the statements of spokesmen for 


various social strata without any great concern for vali- 
dating the representativeness of such statements. Their 
interest centers on the ideological prerequisites of politi 
cal stability and change. The empirically oriented schol- 
ars, steeped in an American tradition of social-psychologi- 
cal research, focus on studies of the relationship between 
attitude and social position. Narrower in scope than those 
of the European school, their interest is in studying work 
motivations and job satisfactions, voting preference and 
behavior, as well as political, economic, and social atti- 
tudes of people. They use objective measures and statis- 
tical techniques. 

In this article we pursue a middle ground between 
these traditions. We undertake to ascertain the relation- 
ship of expressed beliefs and sentiments to occupation 
and social class. More specifically, we focus on one occu- 
pational group in American society, the small business- 
man. The immediate purpose of the paper is to examine 
some prevalent ideas on the nature and determinants of 
small business ideologies, suggest our own framework fo 
analysis, and present some preliminary material from 
studies of automobiles and petroleum dealers in support 
of our analysis. While our main concern is with the small 
businessman, the theoretical and research issues we raise 
are relevant for the study of the ideologies of any popula- 
tion. In short, we try to meet the canons of careful empiri- 
cal research, characteristic of the American tradition, but 
with a concern for the historical and political significance 
characteristic of the Europeans. 

There are three parts to our article. First, we examine 
different approaches to a study of the nature and deter- 
minants of small business ideologies, namely the Neo- 
Marxist approach and the “New Competition” approach 
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of such writers as A. A. Berle and David Lilienthal. They 
have an interest theory of ideology. They hold a view of 
the small businessman as a rational, political, and eco- 
nomic man. Second, we discuss the social-psychological 
approach of F, X. Sutton and his associates. They use a 
more complex psychological analysis of the determinants 
of the small businessman’s ideology. We critically assess 
each of these points of view. In the last section we present 
our own approach, cite some relevant findings from our 
research and suggest some implications which our study 
has for understanding the place of small business in a 
democratic society. 

Political theorists since Aristotle have viewed the mid- 
dle class as a source of social stability. It was exactly in 
this tradition that de Tocqueville was writing when he 
stated that 


If a state of society can ever be founded in which 
every man shall have something to keep and little to 
take from others, much will have been done for the 
peace of the world.” 


With these words, de Tocqueville introduced his concep- 
tion of the stabilizing influence of the independent classes 
of small property holders. 

De Tocqueville’s hypothesis, shared by many social 
the 
business stratum 


theorists, was that existence of economic opportu- 
nities for the 


entry, survival, expansion, and “independence,” was on¢ 


small opportunities fo1 
prerequisite for the maintenance of a liberal, democratic 
social order. When the opportunity for small business 
declines, the argument in this tradition continues, 
members of this old middle-class stratum and their mod- 
ern counterparts can no longet 


so 


... hold their heads high before all the powers of 
the state and all the great landlords and financial 
barons in the world.’ 
These middle-class people will then assume a critical 
attitude; instead of being the bulwark of a democracy 
they will become candidates for revolutionary, popu- 
list, and fascist movements. 

Later writers have attempted to assess the effects of 
the large-scale corporation on the small businessman’s 
“objective class situation,” i.e., the mobility opportunities 
and various status, economic, and authority components 
of his occupational experience. Furthermore, they hav 
attempted to establish some link between the small 
businessman’s objective 
his ideas about his work and/or aspects of the social 


order. 


2. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vintage Books, 


New York, 1954, Vol. II, p. 266. 


3. Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, 
New York and London, 1939, p. 285. 


(1st ed.), 


4. By populism we mean the fundamentalist glorification of some 
past golden age expressed by disenchanted segments of the old 
middle class in the 19th century. 


situation and his ideology, 1.e., 


McGraw-Hill, 


I. Objective Opportunity and Interest Theories 
of Ideology 


Divergence is the hallmark of the studies of small 
business opportunity. Some writers do not make clear 
what is meant by opportunity; others use the concept in 
only a very limited sense. It is partly for this reason that, 
as Mayer has pointed out, there is so little agreement 
among the researchers and polemicists in this field as to 
whether the opportunities for small business have de- 
clined, remained the same, or increased with the advent 
of big industrialism.® 

In the studies dealing with these problems we find two 
types of evidence brought to bear on the issue of “objec- 
tive opportunity.” First, there are attempts to develop 
quantitative indicators such as the proportion of small 
firms in the total economy, the number of yearly entries, 
mortality rates, and profits. Second, the studies some. 
times point up qualitative indicators, the most prominent 
of which relate to the degree of independence or depend- 
ence on big business.® In terms of the quantitative indica- 
tors, the evidence, though somewhat inconclusive, seems 
to suggest that opportunities have probably not declined 
over the past seventy-five years, perhaps longer. Mortal- 
ity rates, while related to business cycle trends, have not 
increased over this period. The proportion of small firms 
in the economy, as well as the number of small firms per 
1000 population have increased slightly since 1900." 

The evidence is somewhat more ambiguous, however, if 
we look at the qualitative indicators. It is undoubtedly 
the case, as so many writers have pointed out, that manj 
small firms have become satellite, dependent agents of 
big business customers and suppliers over the past several 
decades. The franchised dealer, the parts supplier, the 


5. See Kurt Mayer, “Small Business as a Social Institution, 
Social Research, X1V (September, 1947), 332-349, and “Business 
Enterprise: Traditional Symbol of Opportunity,” British Journal 
of Sociology, 1V (1953), 160-180 for two of the best attempts at 
summarizing the data on this problem. Few economists or soci- 
ologists have tried to extend Mayer’s work with the exception of 
Joseph Palamountain in his book, The Politics of Distribution 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1955, ch. 1, and 
Gideon Rosenbluth in an article entitled, “The Trend in Concen- 
tration and its Implications for Small Business,’ Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, XXIV (Winter, 1959), 197. We are indebted 
to Mayer for his summary of the literature, though we attempt 
to go considerably beyond his preliminary explorations. 


6. One of the most concise summaries of this position is Joseph 
D. Phillips, Little Business in the American Economy, University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1958, ch. 4. See also Temporary National 
Economic Committee, Problems of Small Business, by John H 
Cover et al. (Monograph No. 17), 76th Congress, 3d Session 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941. 


After summarizing the data on mortality rates and number 
of small firms in the American economy, Rosenbluth concludes: “It 
is evident that whatever the trend in concentration may have been 


} 


in the twentieth century, it has not had the effect of reducing } 


the opportunities for small business in the non-agricultural sector 
of the economy.” See Rosenbluth, of. cit., p. 197. See also A. D. H 
Kaplan, Big Enterprise in a Competitive System, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, 1954, p. 235, for another statement of this 
position. Kaplan is one of the most articulate proponents of the 
“new frontiers” argument that big business creates opportunities 
for small business entries in many industries. 
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sub-contractor, the small manufacturer in oligopolistic 
industries, or one whose sole customer is a mass retailing 
outlet, are a few examples. 

This dependency and subordination can be interpreted 
in different ways, however, depending on one’s definition 
of opportunity. A group of writers of the so-called “New 
Competition” school, Kaplan, Berle, and Lilienthal, have 
suggested that formal or informal ties with big corpora- 
tions are beneficial for small firms.$ Big corporations pro- 
vide national advertising, product development, training 
schools and business management advice. The “New 
Competition” writers argue that these aids contribute to 
a new stability in the market position of the small firm. 
More generally, if one looks at the effects of economic 
concentration over time, the advent of the corporation 
has created and will continue to create openings for small 
business. This will provide, so the argument continues, 
for the maintenance of a solid, middle class as de Tocque- 
ville construed it. 

With respect to the dependent-variable ideology, these 
writers suggest that the small businessman’s interests are 
well served and that he essentially upholds the American 
“free enterprise” system. He is optimistic about his oppor- 
tunities to realize the “American Dream,” as well as 
about the progress he has experienced on such matters as 
living standards, welfare legislation and government 
regulation of big business. Except for their statistical 
materials, this school’s conception of the “objective 
opportunities” that exist for small business is unclear. 
The meaning of opportunity is not explicity defined and 
implicitly it excludes many authority, prestige, and task 
components of the small businessman’s work experience 
that may also be related to his work satisfactions. 

A second group of writers, in a Neo-Marxist and/or 
Populist tradition, Mills, Baran, Walter Adams, and vari- 
ous TNEC economists, for example, have interpreted the 
same institutional developments in a completely different 
fashion.® Their argument is as follows: The small busi- 
nessman, dependent on the controls and policies of big 
business, is potentially much more vulnerable, in terms 
of his economic “life chances” than his counterpart in a 
small-scale capitalist economy. At the very least, he has 
much less independence in operating his business, i.e., 
making decisions regarding advertising, pricing, location, 
product requirements, and inventories. But more to the 


8. See A. A. Berle, The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1954, especially p. 81ff. and 
David Lilienthal, Big Business: A New Era, (1st ed.), Harper & 
Bros, New York, 1953, p. 35. 


9 See C. Wright Mills, White Collar; the American Middle 
Classes, Oxford University Press, New York, 1953, Part I; Paul 
A. Baran, The Political Economy of Growth, Monthly Review 
Press, New York, 1957, ch. 3; Walter Adams (ed.), The Structure 
of American Industry; Some Case Studies, (Rev. ed.), Macmillan, 
New York, 1955, ch. 14. The most extended discussions of this 
position in the TNEC monographs, in addition to No. 17, include: 
Clair Wilcox, Monograph No. 21, Competition and Monopoly in 
American Industry; Roy C. Cook, Monograph No. 39, Control of 
the Petroleum Industry by Major Oil Companies; and Daniel 
Bertrand, W. Doane Evans, and E. L. Blanchard, Monograph No. 
41,The Motion Picture Industry—A Pattern of Control. 


point, he has little bargaining power in relation to big 
business in the event he pursues policies “out of line” 
with its demands. If he has a formal, contractual relation- 
ship with a big corporation, he can be cancelled. If not, 
he may be forced out in other ways. Loss-leader tactics of 
mass retailers are one example. 

Like the “New Competition” writers, this second group 
adopts an interest theory of ideology, although their 
theory leads to entirely different conclusions. Having 
supposedly established that economic concentration has 
reduced the opportunity for small business, they then pro- 
ceed to the untested assumption that the small business- 
man is susceptible to a fundamentalist ideology. 

Writing about small business in America, the Neo- 
Marxists suggest that the small businessman may often 
identify with big business, as a result of continued expo- 
sure to institutional advertising and public relations 
“thetoric” of the corporation. They also suggest, however, 
that the small businessman may not have an enduring 
sense either of identification with big business or of 
optimism about some of the social changes that have 
been taking place since the 1930's, i.e., the rise of big 
unions, of increased government in business, etc. The 
Marxist hypothesis, buttressed with convincing data on 
the political behavior of small business in European 
countries, especially Germany, in the 1930’s, is that small 
businessmen tend toward fascist and populist views of 
society, that they are at all times potentially fundamen- 
talist in their social, economic, and political orientations. 
The recent strong support for McCarthy among small 
businessmen in America would tend to corroborate this 
Marxist hypothesis.'° But the Marxist view suffers from 
some of the same shortcomings as the “New Competi- 
tion” position in that it does not focus on many compo- 
nents of the work experience of the small businessman. 
Further, both schools tend to mix their conceptions of 
how the small businessman ought to view his opportuni- 
ties with how he may, in fact, view them. 

More specifically, the Marxists base their hypothesis 
on a “theory of history” which assumes that the impera- 
tives of efficient corporate enterprise operating over time 
have reduced most strata in post-capitalist society to a 
state of dependency, subservience, and “alienation” under 
conditions where work takes place in impersonal, “ration- 
alized” bureaucratic organizations. The small business- 
man is taken as one case in point by writers in this 
tradition. 

When they discuss the historical position of small busi- 
ness, however, these writers do not provide much histori- 
cal or contemporary evidence te support their view. Just 
what kind and how much independence the small busi- 
nessman had in the past is vague. Schumpeter, among 
others, has noted the unstable position of the business- 


10. 

Intolerance, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Department of Sociology, 
Columbia University, 1957. See also S. M. Lipset, “The Sources 
of 'the Radical Right,” in Daniel Bell (ed.), The New American 
Right, Criterion Books, New York, 1955, p. 196. 


Cf. Martin A. Trow, Right Wing Radicalism and Political 
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man in nineteenth century, small-scale capitalist econo- 
mies.12 Mayer has gone one step further and pointed out 
from his study of mortality rates of small business in the 
nineteenth century that they were probably just as high 
then as today. 

It may well be argued, therefore, that although the 
small businessman of the nineteenth century was less 
dependent on big business, he was at the same time more 
dependent on changes in market conditions. His apparent 
dependency on big business in our present corporate 
economy may, as the “New Competition” writers sug- 
gest, provide him with more economic stability by virtue 
of big business controls and services, i.e., requirements for 
adequate capitalization, location, accounting, advertising, 
and so on. His mobility opportunities—opportunities for 
entry, survival, and expansion—may not have decreased 
with the advent of big business industrialism. This is an 
empirical question that has not been answered effectively 
in the literature. Insofar as this is the case, it seems 
somewhat dubious to assume that the small business 
stratum in America is a potentially revolutionary, fascist, 
or populist group. 

An even more dubious assumption is that if the small 
businessman does not recognize his dependent and re- 
duced status, he is possessed of “false consciousness.” Not 
only is this assumption based on a questionable theory of 
history, it also is based upon the belief that the small 
businessman’s “real interests” are necessarily in the direc- 
tion of restoring an earlier economic, political, and social 
order. Furthermore, the Neo-Marxists who make this 
assumption overlook, as we have already noted, a number 
of other sources for job satisfaction which would prevent 
the small businessman from supporting reactionary move- 
ments or even maintaining a fundamentalist creed. They 
beg the question of possible differences in aspirations and 
work-motivations which may be a function of the small 
businessman’s social origin, training, skills, and prior 
work experience. There may be important differences in 
the experiences and aspirations of small businessmen that 
account for the lack of group and class consciousness 
within this heterogeneous stratum. 

A final issue in this approach is the degree to which 
the small businessman even has any set of organized 
attitudes, opinions, and beliefs about the wider society. 
Some writers like C. Wright Mills and Franz Neumann 
assert that small businessmen have a kind of fundamen- 
talist ideology.!* The little evidence given in support of 
this assertion, however, comes from statements of small 
business spokesmen, usually either association represen- 
tatives, or, in America, Congressmen from traditionally 
populist areas. It may be the case that spokesmen are 
able to mobilize the sentiments of rank-and-file, especially 


11. See his Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy, Harper & Bros., 
New York and London, 1942, Part II. 


12. See Mills, of. cit., p. 53 for a concise statement of this hypo- 


thesis. See also Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of 
Reconstruction, Harcourt-Brace & Co., New York, 1951, p. 105, 
and Harold Lasswell, “Psychology of 
Quarterly, V 


Hitlerism,” The Political 


(1933), 374. 


under conditions of economic distress. But this does not 
mean that spokesmen necessarily represent the views of 
small businessmen under other conditions; gratuitous 
assumptions are no substitute for fact. 

The important point for our purposes is that there are 
more components of the “objective opportunities” for 
small businessmen today than have been suggested by 
the approaches we have discussed so far. Taking our cue 
from the rash of work motivation studies over the past 
decades, we would suggest that the small businessman’s 
relationship to big business hardly exhausts the essential 
components of his work experience, components which 
may, in turn, be sources of potential job satisfaction.™ 
Despite big business controls, he may derive considerable 
satisfaction from the prestige his job gives him in the 
local community, from the control he has over many 
aspects of his work, from developing various skills, from 
owning his own business, from being able to supervise his 
employees, and from various social relationships both on 
and off-the-job. These components of the occupational 
experience of the small businessman may affect the way 
he accommodates to his dependency status. To take the 
argument one step further, if he does in fact accommodate 
this may represent an important barrier to the develop- 
ment of group or class consciousness.!4 


II. The Role-Strain Theory of Business Ideology 


Another approach to the study of the businessman’s 
opportunities and his ideology involves a complex motiva- 
tional analysis of the relationship between the business- 
man’s interests and his work experience. This is the 
approach of Francis X. Sutton and his associates,!® who 


13. One of the best attempts to pull together notions in the liter- 
ature on components of work that seem most important in deter- 
mining the relative job satisfactions of blue and white-collar 
workers is Robert Blauner’s “Work Satisfaction and Industrial 
Trends in Modern Society,” reprinted in Walter Galenson and 
S. M. Lipset, Labor and Trade Unionism; an Interdisciplinary 
Reader, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1960, pp. 339-360. 


14. In his book, Automobile Workers and the American Dream, 
Doubleday, New York, 1955, Eli Chinoy has isolated an analogous 
pattern of accommodation. He found that blue-collar workers con- 
fronted with the deprivations of factory life redefined success such 
as to preserve a sense of equilibrium. 


15. Francis X. Sutton, Seymour Harris, Carl Kaysen, and James 
Tobin, The American Business Creed, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956. The studies of big business leaders also 
are concerned with ascertaining the relationship between the busi- 
nessman’s work experience and his attitudes. The main emphasis, 
however, is on the businessman’s work motivations rather than on 
his political-economic ideology. See Mabel Newcomer, The Big 
Business Executive; the Factors that Made Him, 1900-1950, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1955, ch. 11; Suzanne Keller, 
The Social Origins and Career Lines of Three Generations of 
American Business Leaders, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Department 
of Sociology, Columbia University, 1954, p. 108ff.; William Miller, 
Men in Business, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
1952, p. 294; W. Lloyd Warner and James Abegglen, Big Business 
Leaders in America, Harper & Bros., New York, 1955, ch. 4, 5 and 
8; William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, Simon & 
Schuster, New York, 1956; Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage, 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1959, ch. 6; William E. Henry, 
“The Business Executive: Psychodynamics of a Social Role,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIV (January, 1949), 286-291; and 
Stuart Adams, “Trends in Occupational Origins of Business 
Leaders,” American Sociological Review, XIX (October, 1954), 
540-548. 
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relate business ideology to aspects of the businessman’s 
work experience. While they do not focus on small 
businessmen, Sutton and his colleagues claim that their 
analysis of ideology is applicable to this group, Sutton’s 
work is one of the few explicitly formulated theoretical 
studies of ideology and it attempts to offer an alternative 
to the “interest” theory. Although Sutton and his col- 
leagues attempt to establish some link between the 
businessman’s creed and the day-to-day pressures he 
experiences, they make a number of assumptions as 
dubious as those found in the interest approach. 

Their main thesis is as follows: The work situation for 
incumbents of any occupational role presents them with 
a number of dilemmas, pressures, and problematic situa- 
tions which lead to uncertainty, anxiety, and a diffuse 
sense of psychological malaise. The concept “role strains” 
is used to characterize this common experience which 
Sutton maintains is endemic in any social situation.'® 
Norms can never be perfectly institutionalized, they can 
never be completely consistent; even if they are, a num- 
ber of “situational exigencies” arise that lead to psycho- 
logical insecurity. Whatever role strains exist for incum- 
bents of a given occupational status tend to be patterned; 
the reactions of all members tend to be similarly pat- 
terned. Sutton does not provide the specific hypotheses 
about the relationship between the businessman’s position 
and his creed that we find in the Marxist approach. 
Instead, he attempts to relate the themes or symbols in 
various aspects of the businessman’s creed, e.g., ideas 
about unions, the corporation, and the role of govern- 
ment, to his role strains. 

The major innovation in Sutton’s model is the link he 
establishes between role strains and ideology. He as- 
sumes that the anxiety induced by role strains must 
inevitably lead to a compulsively motivated, “non- 
rational” response or accommodation. The businessman’s 
ideology, so the argument goes, can only be understood 
as an expression of the attempt to cope with anxiety. This 
is quite distinct, say the authors, from an expression of 
interests as Marx and others conceptualized them. We 
would suggest that Sutton’s analysis be pushed one step 
further—that the businessman’s ideology is as much an 
expression of psychological interests as it is of political 
and economic interests. These psychological, political, and 
economic interests may not be, and, for Sutton, frequently 
are not the same.!?7 Of the many examples Sutton gives, 
perhaps the most dramatic is that of the businessman’s 
views regarding government spending.'* The businessman 
cannot possibly assess in any rational sense the effects of 
various monetary and fiscal policies on his present and 
prospective profits, yet he is strongly opposed to any gov- 
ernment intervention and “tampering” with the “natural” 
laws of supply and demand. The main point of this and 


—_—_ 


16. See Sutton, ef al., op. cit., pp. 305-309 
17. Ibid., Ch. 15, esp. p. 304. 
18. Ibid., Ch. 9. 


of so many other similar examples given in the study is 
that the businessman’s “non-rational” psychological inter- 
ests are more pressing and salient than his “rational,” 
economic ones. The psychological functions of having a 
given ideology, says Sutton, are many-fold. In the above 
example, the businessman is temporarily able to adjust to 
anxieties produced by risks and uncertainties in economic 
conditions by simply channeling all blame on the govern- 
ment, This gives him some “meaning,” it explains many 
of the “roots” of his difficulties. At the same time, it 
exonerates him from any blame in case of failure. 

Although sophisticated in its application of social- 
psychological concepts, the Sutton approach is limited in 
its usefulness for understanding the relationship between 
the “objective opportunities” of businessmen and their 
ideologies. 

First, one major difficulty in this approach stems from 
the high “level of generality” it uses in characterizations 
of the businessman. Sutton and his associates discuss the 
business role only in gross terms and fail to show the rela- 
tionship between concrete patterns of work experience 
and a consequent ideology. They assume that they are 
studying strains common to all businessmen, from execu- 
tives to owner-enterpreneurs.!® At a high level of general- 
ity they may be justified in making this assumption, but 
it may be precisely the difference in work situations of 
businessmen that affects their ideologies. 

In brief, they assume that there is a creed common to 
all businessmen. They point up a number of contradic- 
tions*® and false representations of social and economic 
realities in the creed and relate these to a number of 
commonly experienced “role strains.”*1 These various 
strains, it is asserted, give rise to an ideology, but at no 
point do the authors account for the process by which 
they have related strains to ideology. Thus, it is unclear 
whether they found contradictory themes in the ideology 
first and then attempted to construct the role strains, 
or whether they started with the role strains of the busi- 
nessman and then related these ideas to his ideology. 

Second, Sutton and his associates abstract out the 


19.| Ibid., p. 327. 


20.| Of the many contradictions Sutton notes, one of the most 
interesting is that concerning pricing. While the ideology rarely 
registers the businessman’s pride in “fixed prices” there are asser- 
tions that “the elimination of haggling in retail purchases is one 
of the achievements of American business. . .” Jbid., p. 141. At the 
same time, there are statements in the ideology extolling the virtues 
of unfettered competition. The strain inferred is, on the one hand, 
that of setting prices and soliciting customers (by aggressive sales- 
manship and misleading advertising) and, on the other hand, of 
trying to nourish a “presumption . .. of the integrity of the firm... 
the| value of its products ... and ultimately, the status and income 
of the businessman.” Jbid., p. 142. 


21.| The strains include: the businessman’s compulsive need for 
achievement and success, the uncertainties and minimal control he 
has over economic conditions which may affect his success, the 
problems of promotion and evaluation in corporate hierarchies 
where performance capacities may be relatively difficult to assess, 
and finally, the businessman’s various on-the-job relationships to 
employees, competitors, and customers, where aggressive self-in- 
terested behavior must be “legitimated.” 
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businessman himself. When they talk about role strains, 
they are primarily pointing up aspects of an hypothetical 
objective situation, There is no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that a man’s ideology can be fully explained as a 
response to a set of objectively given dilemmas and con- 
straints. The concept strain cannot be understood without 
at least some reference to the “expectations” and “aspir- 
ations” the businessman brings to his situation. It may 
be that what appear to be strains for one businessman 
are not for another in identical circumstances. 

Third, their approach does not allow for the fact that 
business ideologies may change over time. Sutton pro- 
vides us with an excellent description of the main com- 
ponents of a new, professional, managerial creed.** Ben- 
dix and many others have pointed out, however, that the 
new ideology represents a fundamental shift, associated 
with changes both in the business role and in the rela- 
tions of businessmen and the corporation to other, outside 
interest groups.”* Thus, with the separation of ownership 
from control, with the increased educational requirements 
for entry and promotion, with the establishment of grad- 
uate schools of business administration, businessmen in 
the modern corporation have become increasingly profes- 
sionalized. Furthermore, a number of powerful interest 
groups — unions, small business associations, and con- 
sumers—have arisen in the past several decades to chal- 
lenge the authority and power of big business. Finally, 
the failures in our business system and the exposure of 
“illegitimate” corporate practices in the 1930’s stimulated 
the public relations spokesmen of big business to develop 
a new creed. 

As a result of these changes, the ideology of big busi- 
ness had fundamentally changed from the “rugged in- 
dividualism,” “public-be-damned” themes of the 1920's 
to a new, “stewardship,” “trusteeship” creed. Our point 
is that changes in the structure of the economy and in 
the business executive role itself affect the businessman’s 
objective opportunities and his ideology. Sutton’s ap- 
proach in characterization of the business role is essential- 
ly ahistorical and does not take into account such im- 
portant and well-recognized changes.** 

Changes in economic conditions may also lead to major 
changes in the businessman’s ideology. The whole issue 
of how different businessmen, in different markets, are 
affected by changes in business conditions in different 


22. Ibid., pp. 33-36, and pp. 354-368 for summary statements of 
the managerial creed. 


23. Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry; Ideologies 
of Management in the Course of Industrialization, John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1956, ch. 5. 


24. In the final chapter devoted to a consideration of historical 
changes in business ideology, Sutton suggests that themes in the 
supposedly new “managerial creed” were prevalent in pronounce- 
ments of business leaders as early as 1910. We are inclined to 
agree with Bendix that the creed has changed in its emphasis 
since pre-New Deal times, especially since the “Human Relations” 
movement in industry. There is still a concern with legitimating 
corporate practices, but the means of legitimation have changed. 
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ways is not considered at any point in Sutton’s study. 
We would suggest that what Sutton treats as contradic- 
tions in business ideology may in fact reflect differences 
entirely appropriate to specific market conditions, and 
may, therefore, be a rational expression of economic in- 
terests.°° The businessman’s ideas about government in- 
tervention in business, and about monetary and fiscal 
policy issues, may change radically as a result of even 
short-run changes in economic conditions. 

A fourth criticism of this approach is that it uses public 
statements as evidence of ideology while acknowledging 
the possible discrepancy between a businessman’s public 
statements and his private beliefs.°* It may be, as Sut- 
ton and his associates maintain, that the constraints 
which partially shape the public utterances of business- 
men, forcing them to express views that are “legitimate” 
in the eyes of various interest groups in the society, may 
eventually operate to shape private beliefs as well. 

Finally, Sutton assumes that spokesmen, generally poli- 
ticians and professional ideologues, express the views of 
the groups they represent.?° But such spokesmen do not 
have the same role strains as the businessman. It seems 
at least questionable, therefore, to relate their ideologies 
to a work experience. To be sure, in many instances they 
are paid to express views supposedly in line with those of 
businessmen. But why explain ideology of spokesmen 
in terms of the role strains of the businessman? Even 
more to the point, no clear statement ever emerges as to 
which groups of businessmen various spokesmen repre- 
sent; one has no way of knowing whether or not and to 
what extent the ideology of the spokesmen is a rational 
expression of the self-interests of businessmen. 


III. Objective and Subjective Aspects of Opportunity 


Our approach to the study of the small businessman’s 


25. To take one common sense example, managers of importing 


and exporting firms will have very different attitudes toward 
tariffs. The preliminary results of a study by the authors of big- 
business-leader ideology suggest that there are substantial dif- 
ferences in businessmen’s ideas on issues of government regulations, 
of the appropriate monetary and fiscal policies, of regulation of 
labor unions and foreign policy concerns as one moves from 
industry to industry, large to small firms, and from importing to 
exporting firms. See “The Ideology of Big Business Leaders: 
Fugue with Variations,” (in progress). 


26. Sutton overlooks the possibility that the businessman is aware 
of short-run “contradictions” inherent in our economic system. As 
the businessman sees it, our economy requires both stable wages 
and increased consumption. He may hold both beliefs without ever 
juxtaposing them. He does so with cynicism but without “strain” 
and resolves the dilemma of holding opposed views by demanding 
and justifying consumer credit expansion. 


27. Ibid., pp. 320-325. The authors use data from opinion polls 
as evidence of “private” ideology. 


28. Materials utilized in the study include: public service adver- 
tisements, writings of “kept economists” for business trade associ- 
ations, testimonies of executives and Congressmen in_ federal 
hearings and investigations, and speeches by corporate executives. 
This approach is in the tradition of European studies in the soci- 
ology of knowledge where “experts,” “intellectual elite,” and 
“Gdeologues” are taken as representing and crystallizing the views 
of particular strata. 
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ideology is to provide a more explicit and inclusive con- 
ception of the “objective opportunities” he faces, and, 
further, to establish a clearer link between his objective 
opportunities and his ideas about them. By “ideologies,” 
we mean the orientations the small businessman has to- 
ward the political, economic, and social order. By orienta- 
tions, we mean the organized set of attitudes, opinions, 
beliefs, and values the small businessman holds. When 
one talks about an ideology, it is necessary to specify the 
empirical referent, 1.e., the social context about which an 
individual or aggregate of individuals has a set of ideas. 

We focus in our study on two components of ideology 
as a dependent variable. First, we are interested in the 
small businessman’s ideas about his work situation, a 
component similar to that which investigators of job sat- 
isfactions have studied. This component includes the 
small businessman’s ideas about the purposes and goals 
of his enterprise, his supplier’s organization, and dealer- 
supplier system and its mode of operation, and the pre- 
vailing forms of role relations. Second, we are interested 
in his ideas about various institutions in the wider society, 
ie. big business, small business, labor unions, business 
associations, and the government. In looking at both 
aspects of his ideology, we focus on how the small busi- 
nessman sees his world in terms of the opportunities pre- 
sented to him. We do not pretend that this exhausts the 
social settings or issues about which the small business- 
man may have a set of ideas. Men can have ideologies 
about a number of other institutions, e.g., familial, educa- 
_ and religious. We are inevitably selective in terms 
of the problem set forth earlier—namely, the ways in 
which the small businessman himself perceives his op- 
portunities in a “corporate economy.” 

We argue that at least three types of differentiation 
must be made. First, there is no a priori reason for 
assuming that all small businessmen make the same de- 
mands of their work situation. Even within the same in- 
dustry, within a given stratum of small businessmen, 
essential differences in motives, aspirations, skills and 
interests may be reflected in differing “demands” made 
of the work situation. What is for one small businessman 
an oppressive set of controls exerted by big business may 
be, for another, a “legitimate,” guiding hand in his busi- 
ness. To give one example, those who have previously 
performed mechanically paced work may derive consider- 
able job satisfaction in the freedom from foremen and 
an unvarying work tempo characteristic of factory life. 
They may not resent even extensive controls over their 


tiona! 


decision-making and entrepreneurial activities and gain 
satisfaction from being affiliated with a reputable cor- 
poration and selling a nationally-known product. There 
is also the possibility that the small businessman’s “defi- 
nition of his situation” may change over time. A business- 
man who receives an automobile franchise, for example, 
may, after some initial resentment regarding company 
controls, redefine his situation and accommodate to it. 
To the extent that affiliation with a big corporation does 
enhance his prestige, the auto dealer is not possessed of 


“false consciousness.”*® Such components, as we noted 
above, may be a source of job satisfaction and may, in 
turn, prevent the small businessman from having funda- 
mentalist sentiments or from supporting radical, protest 
movements. 

Second, we assume that not all small businessmen, even 
in the same industry, experience the same type of rela- 
tionship with a parent company, the same kinds of risks 
in local, retail markets, or run their businesses in the 
same way. For example, there are fundamental differences 
in the situations of dealers who are urban or rural, large 
or small, pre-war or post-war, and owners or lessees. 

Third, we differentiate between the ideologies of spokes- 
men and those of rank-and-file small businessmen. We 
make no a priori assumptions, either that their ideologies 
coincide or that they differ. In order to ascertain a rela- 
tionship between the small businessman’s “objective op- 
portunities” and his ideologies and readiness for organized 
political action, it is important to see just which strata 
the spokesmen may represent, to see how much ideologi- 
cal consensus exists among the rank-and-file, and between 
the rank-and-file and the spokesman. Neither the interest 
nor role-strain approaches makes these distinctions. 

With these differentiations in mind we should like to 
discuss briefly some findings from a study of automobile 
dealers.*° While this was a case study of one group of 
small businessmen, the findings may have more general 
applicability. Automobile dealers represent an important 
“archetype” of small businessmen, who, in a mature in- 
dustrial economy, are subject to contractual and non- 
contractual controls by big business and exist as “middle 
men” between a large corporation and the consumer.*! 
They are typical of a large category of small business re- 
tailers. We found essential differences in “objective op- 
portunities” and ideologies, which add meaning to and 


29. It is quite likely that a population will define its situation 
partly in terms of the way it is perceived by significant others. In 
a study of automobile workers (mentioned above) Eli Chinoy 
found that one of the ways in which auto workers accommodated 
to the dissatisfactions of factory life was to engage in wishful 
thinking about becoming small businessmen. We would suggest 
that the concept of relative deprivation, developed in Samual A. 
Stouffer, et al. The American Soldier: Adjustment During Army 
Life, Vol. I, Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1949, pp. 250-254 and 279-280, may be turned around in this con- 
text. Small businessmen may be aware of the constraining elements 
of their occupational experience. They are also participants in a 
culture which places great value upon being a small businessman. 


30. This study, by one of the authors, was an analysis of the 
ideology of a selected sample of eighty-two New England auto- 
mobile dealers. The authors are now engaged in a joint study of 
service station operators in which “opportunity” and “indepen- 
dence” are seen to be more problematic as possible determinants 
of ideology. 


31. The reader may question whether automobile dealers who 
ate products of a twentieth century corporate economy really 
typify the small business property holder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury discussed in the writings of de Tocqueville and Marx. We 
maintain that their occupational experience does approximate in 
many respects that of the typical small businessman—the grocer, 
the druggist, etc. Today’s small business retailer is no less affected 
by the large corporation than the nineteenth century shopkeeper. 
While the advent of large corporations has created openings for 
the “new” retailer, and displaced many old ones, it posed a 
similar range of problems to both historical types. 
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enhance our confidence in the approach we propose for 
comparative studies. 

There were differences in ideologies between old-lin« 
and post-war dealers, e.g., in their orientation toward big 
business, “independence,” risk and competition. The old- 
line dealers, often from blue-collar backgrounds, who 
started on a shoestring in the 1920’s and 1930's, have an 
ideology which approximates a traditional, populist funda- 
mentalism. They oppose big business controls and seek 
protective, “fair trade” legislation. A new group of large- 
volume dealers, on the other hand, of white-collar origin, 
tend to have a different orientation to their work situ- 
ation and the wider society. They are less likely to hav: 
a protectionist, fair trade ideology; they are more ex- 
pansion-minded, more willing to take risks, less con- 
cerned with legitimating their entrepreneurial activities 
by participating in service organizations in the local com- 
munity. Theirs is a much less “conservative” outlook. As 
children of the New Deal, this generation is not as whole- 
heartedly opposed to political, economic, and _ social 
change as are the old-line dealers. As products of a new, 
mass retailing era, they do not have a traditional, small 
business creed. The size of the dealership, the length of 
time a dealer has been in the business, and closely re- 
lated to these factors, the dealer’s age and social origin, 
all seem to affect his ideology. 

Holding size of the dealer’s business, his age and social 
origin constant, there are differences between the small, 
metropolitan dealers and the small, country dealers. Th 
latter are, in effect, local monopolists. They often face 
neither demands from the company for increased volume 
and expansion, nor the risk of retail price competition. 
They are among the last descendants of the traditional, 
small-town businessman of the nineteenth century, With 
respect to their views about their work situation, the 
country dealers maintain ideological positions similar to 
those of the new, post-war, urban dealers. At the same 
time, they are much more “conservative” politically, in 
terms of their ideas about social reforms which have be- 
come institutionalized since the New Deal era. 

This obviously is not an exhaustive account of all th 
differences in objective situations and social characteris- 
tics of automobile dealers which lead them to hold dif- 
fering ideologies. It is, however, an account of many 
essential differences. The reader who is familiar with the 
sociology-of-knowledge tradition may well ask at this 
point, 


Why beat the drums for this rather commonplac« 
statement of differences in ideologies within one 
occupational group? What major contribution will 
this make to ideas about class consciousness? 


We would argue that there are implications suggested by 
our findings which have not been explored. Most writers 
concerned with the nature and determinants of business 
ideologies have looked at similarities rather than dif- 
ferences; similarities within the small business stratum 
as in the interest theory approach, or within the whole 


business community as in the role strain approach. These 
two approaches have diverted attention from the obvious 
and have not systematically considered the conditions 
under which small businessmen, or any group of business- 
men, will have and perceive common interests and will 
further engage in collective political action. 

If we study the ideologies of automobile dealers over 
a period of several decades, we can formulate hypotheses 
regarding the effects of the business cycle, and corres- 
ponding changes in dealer profits and failure rates. In 
the absence of interview data on dealer ideologies in past 
periods, we can look at the changing pressure tactics of 
small business. Here we find that the incidence and sali- 
ence of many of the themes we have discussed are close; 
related to trends in business conditions. Thus, in seller's 
markets, in periods of substantial or rising dealer profits, 
such as the one which existed after World War IT, dealers 
do not register many complaints about their dependence 
on the company, and do not advocate “fair trade” legisla- 
tion or any other policies to protect themselves from com- 
petition. Such complaints and demands have been preva- 
lent, however, in buyer’s market periods, and have been 
reflected in organized political action. 

The most alienated and resentful stratum among aut 
dealers is made up of the old-line men who, in metropol- 
itan represent a declining group—increasingly 
pushed aside in favor of larger dealerships. Despite ob- 


areas, 


jective constraints which would seemingly lead to “class 
consciousness” and political and economic fundamental- 
ism, these men continue to identify with their parent 
company and retain a sense of “borrowed prestige.” 
Despite declining opportunities, this sense of identifica- 
tion with big business remains a job satisfaction. Ther 
to be at least one pattern of accommodation 
which helps them to preserve a sense of identity with th 
parent company: The old-line dealers displace their re- 
sentment over what they see as “unfair” company con- 
trols, by complaining about lower echelon, field repre- 
sentatives. It is the field man, who has never “met a 
payroll,” or had much experience in the retailing business, 
who becomes the prime focus of dealer resentment. It is 
not “big business” in the abstract sense to which these 
old-line dealers are opposed. They often do not have an} 
well-articulated ideas about the effects of large corpor- 
ations on the opportunities for the small businessman, As 
“local men” their view of society is more limited; these 
small businessmen tend to personalize their resentments 
against big business, instead of becoming agents of mass 
movements of social protest, as their spokesmen might 
conceivably become. These patterns are discernible in the 
preliminary data from a study of retail petroleum dealers, 
as well. These service station operators single out the 
salesman as the source of their problems rather than the 
company. More interesting is the finding that their 
ideology is neither uniform nor especially fundamentalist 
An analysis of the first fifty interviews reveals, e.g, that 
political and economic attitudes vary quite independently 
of each other. 

In conclusion, if one wants to explore the issue raised 
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by de Tocqueville and writers in the Neo-Marxist and 
populist traditions about how opportunities for small 
businessmen are associated with their tendencies to either 
uphold the status quo or press for radical changes in the 
distribution of power and economic rewards in our society, 
it is necessary to approach the problem more systematic- 
ally than have past studies. It is possible to build on 
their suggestions, but avoid some of their questionable 
assumptions. Our approach should provide more ade- 
quate evidence for assessing the extent to which the 
small businessman’s “objective opportunities” and his 
subjective responses to them are likely to lead him to 
participate in protest movements.*? The stabilizing func- 
tions of small entrepreneurs and small property holders, 
extolled by de Tocqueville and others, may be served by 
this group, whether or not they objectively have complete 
freedom from major power groups in the society. The 
small businessman of today may be dependent on the 
corporation which controls so much of his daily entre- 
preneurial activities. His definition of the situation, how- 
ever, may be one which represents an accommodation to 
a system he would never think of overturning.*® 

It might be maintained that we are arguing here for 
a preservation of the status quo. Many who have written 
about the “alienation” of man in modern, industrial 
society would not care to accept our conclusions that 
small businessmen, or any other occupational group, for 
that matter, could ever accommodate to the “repressive” 
conditions of work in our highly bureaucratic, “mass 
society” in a way which did not involve compromising 
basic human needs. We choose not to argue this point at 
the present time. What we suggest, however, is that the 
critics of the corporation and of industrialism sometimes 
overlook certain factors in their passionate condemnation 
of present conditions. Specifically, they overlook many 
of the components of work motivation in modern society 
discussed earlier. We submit that these components have 
greater priority for some men than the critics of mass 


society acknowledge. It is only by examining such com- 


32. It is, of course, possible for a religious group or occupational 
stratum to develop a fundamentalist ideology on which they have 
considerable in-group consensus without its facilitating a move- 
ment. The group may not be able to organize for any number of 
reasons, i.e., geographic dispersion, lack of time to devote to 
association and political activities due to working hours, ethnic or 
religious barriers. Similarly, it may lack support from other social 
groups. We would simply argue that while ideological consensus 
may not lead to social movements, a social movement cannot 
emerge without it. 


33. Such an “accommodation” may be reinforced by differences 
in market situations leading to conflicting small business interests 
Both constitute barriers to the development of “class consciousness 
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ponents in terms of what they mean to small business- 
men or, indeed, to many occupational groups, that we 
can reach a clear perspective on the job satisfactions and 
political inclinations of these groups, To criticize the 
status quo is one thing, to analyze how supposedly 
“alienated” strata accommodate to it and allow for its 
maintenance is a second issue. Whether or not the oppor- 
tunities that exist at present for small businessmen are 
sufficiently adequate to meet “pan-human” needs is a 
philosophical problem to which the social scientist may 
well address himself.*4 It may be important, however, to 
understand the status quo before engaging in any sophis- 
ticated social criticism. Unfortunately, most critics of 
industrialism and bureaucracy are not clear as to what 
they mean by “pan-human” needs.*° 

Our legacy to the historical sociologist of the future 
will be a more precise and concrete portrayal of the work 
situations and idea systems of small businessmen in post- 
capitalist societies. The fact that our study is rooted in 
historical, comparative, and concrete occupational per- 
spectives will help answer some of the pressing questions 
regarding small business ideologies. 

Our data suggest that small businessmen do accom- 
modate to their situation and that they do so in part by 
deriving satisfactions from their work in ways that are 
nit taken into account by writers in the European tradi- 
tion. The distinction between what small business ideolo- 
gy is and what it ought to be is similarly important. 
Students of ideology often confuse their own conceptions 
of how it is in the real world with the way things really 
are. In their frequent disdain for careful empirical in- 
vestigation, they discuss how people ought to react, given 
the observer’s own detached assessment of the indepen- 
dent variables, without offering any data as to how the 
population in fact does react. To take spokesmen’s state- 
ments as equivalent to the attitudes of those they repre- 
sent and to regard them as appropriate data is but to 
compound problems in the sociology of knowledge. 


34. Virtually all the writers in this tradition, William H. Whyte. 
Jr., Marcuse, Mills, and others, assume that there are basic human 
needs—for freedom, for an expression of craft and creative im- 
pulses in work and play, for non-authoritarian human relation- 
ships, and that these needs exist in man independent of his social 
experience. 


35. One of the best attempts to develop some clear ideas on this 
problem is Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civilization; a Philoso- 
phical Inquiry into Freud, Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. Drawing 
heavily on Freudian ideas about human motivation, Marcuse comes 
close to combining a psychological and an economic interest theory 
While his work restores Freud’s radical views about the “repres- 
features of industrial civilization, it leaves no room for 
variabilities in human needs and interests. Again, we feel this is 
an empirical question. 
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The Go-Between in a Developing Society: The Case of the 


Japanese Marriage Arranger 


Ezra Vogel* 


The most common conceptual model for analyzing 
acculturation or modernization posits a pre-existing social 
organization which is upset by new patterns, causing 
disruptions which continue until the new patterns are 
firmly implanted. While this model has obvious utility, 
it sometimes obscures the fact that special institutional 
forms may take on crucial importance during the transi- 
tion stage and operate with relatively little disruption 
until replaced by other institutional forms at a later time. 
The present article examines one such institutional 
form in Japan, a country which has made the transition 
to industrialization fairly smoothly and rapidly. Various 
explanations have been given for the very rapid and 
successful industrialization of Japan: the compatibility 
between the pre-industrial and industrial value systems, 
the well-organized and integrated central government, 
the availability of second sons in a primogeniture kinship 
system, the level of economic development before mod- 
ernization, and the industrious nature of Japanese people. 
While, in a single historical case where various factors 
are intertwined, it is impossible to isolate any single cause, 
nevertheless it may be shown how special intermediary 
institutional forms also operated to ease the transition. 


* Ezra Vogel is in the Department of Psychiatry, Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the help of many Japanese 
friends who arranged interviews with the nakohdo, particularly 
Yuzuru Okada, Eiichi Isomura, Tetsuro Sasaki, and Fumiko 
Kamiyama Sasaki, and the helpful comments of a number of 
Western social scientists who have done research in Japan. The 
field work was conducted as part of the author’s research training 
grant from Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry, ad- 
ministered by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 
sity in cooperation with the Japanese National Institute of Mental 
Health. 


The Japanese term for marriage arranger, nakohdo, will be 
used throughout the text. The honorific title is o-nakohdo-san. 


One of the crucial problems in an industrializing society 
is making available a mobile supply of workers and a 
mobile supply of appropriate brides. In Japan, this mobil- 
ity was mediated by go-betweens who had some par- 
ticularistic ties to the group from which a person cam 
and the group to which he was going. The use of the go- 
between operated in such a way as to safeguard th 
member who was moving and both the group from which 
he came and the group to which he was going. It served 
to safeguard the group from which he came because, in 
effect, the mobile person was required to go through 
channels before moving. There was not an open labor 
market, so that there was no widespread threat that 
members might suddenly leave nor did group members 
threaten insubordination. Because a potentially mobile 
person needed the help of members of his group in 
achieving a new placement, he could not afford to alienate 
them, Similarly, by going through personal connections, 
the group which was taking in a new member could be 
assured of his loyalty and devotion, and the mobile person 
was assured of kind treatment at the hands of the new 
group. Often loyalty and personal connections were sym- 
bolized in a ritual kinship relationship with either the 
go-between or certain people in the new organization 
becoming, in effect, a ritual parent. If problems arose, the 
go-between who had made the original arrangements was 
available to work them out. Although placement occurred 
in the context of personal connections, a large number 
of objective considerations also governed who was to be 
placed where. 

While the use of go-betweens in Japan has a very 
long history, it appears to have taken on a special im- 
portance in the period of rapid  industrialization for 
placement of group members, and the pattern remains 


very important today. However, as the labor and mar | 


riage markets gradually become freer and the participants 
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themselves have more opportunity for shopping around 
independently, the need for such go-betweens is beginning 
to decline. 

The present study examines the role of the marriage 
gorbetween (nakohdo) who still continues to be an im- 
portant figure in a large number of marriages in Japan.' 
[here are endless variations in the nakohdo’s roles and 
in how much he may be involved in arranging a particular 
match, but, in general, he has some responsibility in 
introducing prospective spouses, carrying on investiga- 
tions and negotiations for the marriage, officiating at the 
marriage, and assuming an ill-defined responsibility for 
the welfare of the young couple after marriage. For his 
services the nakhodo is rewarded by presents and loyalty 
from the young couple and his family, and general respect 
from the community. In rare cases, he is a semi-profes- 
sional, receiving money payments or fairly large presents 
for his services. 

While the nakohdo is generally considered old-fashioned 
and even “feudalistic” by many Japanese themselves, in 
fact, use of the nakohdo became widespread only toward 
the end, or after the end, of the feudal period,? and in 
certain localities was used for the first time only in the 
twentieth century. While, for ideological reasons there is 
some tendency among modern Japanese to regard the 
nakohdo as a rapidly disappearing phenomenon left over 
in the most feudalistic parts of Japan, it is still widespread 
throughout Japan, in urban as well as in rural areas, al- 
though the nakohdo may have more importance in intro- 


1. Very brief descriptions of the nakohdo, in the context of 
specific Japanese communities may be found in Ronald Dore, 
City Life in Japan; A Study of a Tokyo Ward, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1958; John Embree, 4 Japanese Village: 
Suye Mura, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd., London, 
1946; Edward Norbeck, Takashima: A Japanese Fishing Com- 
munity, University of Utah Press, Salt Lake City, 1954; Robert J. 
Smith and John B. Cornell, Two Japanese Villages, The University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., Center for Japanese Studies, 
Occasional Papers No. 5, 1956. A first-rate novel, now available 
in English, centers around marriage arranging in an upper-class 
Kansei area family a few decades ago. Edward Seidensticker 
(trans.), Junichiro Tanizaki’s The Makioka Sisters, Alfred Knopf, 
New York, 1957. 

It may be noted that the nakohdo is also an unusually valuable 
informant about other affairs in the community because of his 
intimate knowledge of various families. While, because of the 
confidential relationship to his families, the nakohdo may be un- 
willing to reveal certain details about the families, he is an ex- 
tremely valuable informant about informal patterns in a community, 
especially about affairs relating to families. 


2. Kunio Yanagida, “Nakohdo oyobi Seken” (Nakohdo and 
Society), Kon’in no Hanashi, lwanami Shoten, Tokyo, 1948, pp. 
159-201. Yanagida argues that, in early feudal days in which 
collateral groups were more important than the ie (family), social 
control over marriage was exerted by youth groupings and by 
the adults in charge of the youth groupings. As ie became stronger, 
conflicts between ie and youth groups over marriage arranging 
developed, and gradually ie took over by using a nakohdo who 
served the ie’s interests and placated the youth groups by giving 
them various rewards and inviting them to marriage ceremonies, 
thus explaining the great size of wedding celebrations. Even if 
Yanagida’s argument was not completely accurate historically, it 
is accurate in explaining the functional relationship of ie, nakohdo, 
and age groups, especially in rural Japan. Yanagida argues that 
this development of the role of the nakohdo began in upper-class 
groups and filtered down to other social groups only in the later 
feudal days. 








ducing in cities and for carrying on negotiations in rural 
areas.® While, in accord with the popular public image, 
the author’s middle-class informants argued that it is 
rare in the lower classes, the lower-class informants gave 
sufficient evidence to show that it is widespread among 
lower classes as well, particularly in rural areas. It is 
difficult to estimate exactly how many marriages are now 
arranged by a nakohdo. In a national opinion survey con- 
ducted in 1952, it was found that approximately 60 per- 
cent of couples then married had used a go-between in 
arranging their marriage, but unfortunately the data were 
not analyzed by year of marriage.* One way of estimating 
the prevalence of the nakohdo is through the prevalence 
of marriages involving miat (meetings especially arranged 
by a go-between to introduce the couple and sometimes 
their respective families®). Of the cases seen in domestic 
courts in 1956 (total 13,733 cases), about 70 percent had 
miai, and in no prefecture was the percentage below 65 
percent®). In a 1958 survey of Tokyo area middle-class 
apartments where the average length of marriage was 
about four years, roughly one-third of the couples had 
had a miai and, when the data were analyzed by length 
of marriage, there was no indication of a decline in the 
use of the miai’. Since these apartment dwellers are among 
the more modern groups in Japanese society, it would 
seem reasonable to accept the view of expert informants 
who estimated the number of current arranged marriages 
to be about half of all marriages in Japan, The present 
paper is concerned only with marriages as “arranged,” 


8. Takashi Koyama, Gendai Kazoku no Kenkyuu (A Study of the 
Contemporary Family), Kobundoo, Tokyo, 1960. 

In a recent sampling only 31.9 percent of modern middle-class 
Tokyo apartment dwellers used a nakohdo to make the proposal, 
compared to 59.6 percent of mountain villagers a few hours away 
from Tokyo. But the introduction function of the nakohdo was 
slightly more important in the city, since many rural marriages 
are made with childhood acquaintances. In this study, 55.4 percent 
of apartment dwellers were introduced to each other as prospective 
spouses compared with 52.3 percent in mountain villages. 


4. UNESCO Tsuushin, “Kazoku seido ni okeru hoken isei ni 
tsuite no choosa,” (Research on the Feudal Remains of the Family 
System), No. 49 (February 5, 1953), pp. 313-326. 


5. While there is a very high correlation between existence of a 
miai and a nakohdo, the function of the nakohdo at the miai may 
be almost merely ceremonial. Also there may be go-betweens even 
though there are no miai. Also, it should be noted that a decrease 
in the number of miai does not necessarily indicate the increasing 
freedom of people to choose partners themselves. In some rural 
areas, where one marries a person he has lived near, it is not 
usually felt necessary for a miai to occur whether it is the person 
himself or the parents who make the decision about marriage. 
Often only the rural upper class used a nakohdo, since they had 
to select spouses from other communities. In some remote rural 
areas, it had been a common practice for spouses to meet for the 
first time at their wedding. Hence, in such a place, having a miai 
is a step toward increasing the freedom among the young people 
to make their own decision. 


6. Shihoo Tookei Nenpoo, 3. Kajihen (Annual Report of Judicial 
$tatistics. 3. Family Cases), General Secretariat, Supreme Court, 
Japan. It is impossible to assess whether or not cases with a go- 
between were more or less likely to go to the family court. Argu- 
ments could be made for both sides of the question, and there is 
no clear reason to suspect that this estimate is greatly different 
from cases not referred to the family court. 


7. This is from the research of Professor Robert Blood in Tokyo, 
as yet unpublished. 
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but a large proportion of marriages which are not “ar- 
ranged” use a variety of friends to perform various small 
go-between tasks, all of which would otherwise be per- 
formed by a single nakohdo. Nearly all marriages have a 
formal nakohdo at the ceremony,’ and often friends or 
relatives are asked to make introductions, to convey 
messages between the parties, or to make investigations 
concerning the other parties. Private detective agencies 
are widely used for investigations and specialized private 
and public institutions are used for introductions.® 
Despite the widespread use of the nakohdo, most 
Japanese, especially the young people, are ideologically 
opposed to the nakohdo. In one Tokyo area survey, only 
26 percent of those polled thought that the nakohdo 
should continue to be used to help arrange marriages.!° 
In the mass media, the nakohdo is presented as a terribly 
old-fashioned, untrustworthy and often comic character." 
Parents objecting to their child’s desire to find his own 
spouse do not do so on ideological grounds, but on prac- 


g are called 
baishakunin and, in case they are requested to serve oniy for the 
ceremony, without responsibility for previous negotiations, they 
are referred to as tanomare nakohdo. 


8. In their formal ceremonial role, the go-betweens 


9. In one case, well-known in the Japanese popular press, a 
Professor Hidaka of Tokyo University has regular tea parties for 
prospective spouses to meet, in which he assumes, somewhat in- 
directly, the role of introducer. He has introduced several hundred 
couples who later married. There are similar parties on a small 
scale in other places in Japan, and, compared to parties of single 
people in America, the purpose of matrimony is less_ thinly 
disguised. 

Public consultation centers are not yet available all over the 
country and they are not widely used. In Tokyo, most of the wards 
have such centers, as does the Tokyo City government which 
established its center 25 years ago. These centers take responsibility 
not only for introductions but counseling for marriage. In 1956, the 
Tokyo City government’s Kekkon Sodanjo (Marriage Consultation 
Center) had active cases of 1256 men and 2355 women. It is esti- 
mated by the director that over ten percent of these cases are 
successfully matched through the center, although the figure may 
be much higher because of unreported marriages. 

In one case of a semi-professional nakohdo interviewed by the 
author, the nakohdo and her husband were formerly private 
detectives. When her husband died, she felt that she could no 
longer do general detective work by herself, so she devoted her- 
self exclusively to marriage arranging. However, she charges no 
fee, although she receives a more than sufficient supply of presents. 
The use of private detectives to investigate families prior to 
marriage is rather common and may be used with or without a 
nakohdo. 


10. This survey of Tokyo was conducted in 1953 by the National 
Public Opinion research center. It is reported in Takeyoshi 
Kawashima, Kekkon (Marriage), Iwanami Shoten, 1954. In some 
rural areas, there are many who still defend the nakohdo on 
ideological grounds, but this number is rapidly decreasing. 


11. In one movie seen by the author, for example, the audience 
roared as the nakohdo kept repeating, “Now I’m going to tell 
you the real truth. . .” An example of the popular press is a story 
of one private marriage introduction place which paid certain 
attractive people to sit in as parties to miai, even though they 
had no interest in marriage, in order to collect fees from the other 
party. Another anecdote tells of an attractive couple who held 
parties to introduce single boys and girls, but the boys at the 
parties doted on the young wife, the girls on the young husband, 
to the pleasure of the couple, but the boys and girls remained 
single. Taiko Nirabayashi, “Kekkon Sodanjo” ((Marriage Con- 
sultation Centers), Mainichi, May 22, 1960. 





tical grounds, i.e., the proposed spouse may not be good 
enough, may not be reliable, etc. Even the nakohdo has 
no ideological objection to “love marriages,” and several 
proudly told of their own children’s love marriages. This 
gap between an ideology strongly against the nakohdo 
and the actual use of the nakohdo is something recognized 
by Japanese scholars and the popular press as well.” 
The widespread use of the nakohdo suggests that he is 
still performing a significant function, despite ideological 
objections, and this article attempts to examine this 
function. 

The data for this study were obtained through explor- 
atory interviews with large numbers of informants and 
through focused interviews of two hours or more with 
twenty-eight nakohdo. Only those nakohdo were included 
who had performed actual negotiations preceding mar- 
riage and who were considered nakohdo by themselves 
and the parties concerned. The largest single group, mem- 
bers of the woman’s club of one of the large wards of 
Tokyo, was selected by the coordinator of the clubs on 
the basis of having the most experience as nakohdo. The 
other nakohdo were selected because they had different 
types of clients. Nakohdo interviewed lived in several 
different geographical areas, fishing and farming villages, 
and represented upper, middie, and lower classes. While 
most were professional, some were semi-professional, 


The Activities of the Nakohdo 


The nakohdo who performs the actual work leading 
to marriage is generally a person of middle age or above 
who is respected in his community. In the urban middle 
classes, the nakohdo who does the real work of arranging 
is generally a woman,'® but in the lower-class and rural 
areas, it is often a man, and often a husband and wife act 
together as a nakohdo couple. There is a Japanese prov- 
erb which says that everyone should serve as a nakohdo 
three times in his life, and the nakohdo regards his work 
as a public service. While the ordinary person may serve 
as a nakohdo two or three times in his life, some semi- 
professional nakohdos have performed as many as several 
hundred matches. With rare exceptions, the nakohdo 
takes great pride and pleasure in his work, but he does 
not actively seek work and serves only when requested. 
The nakohdo has an enormous devotion to his task, is 
very identified with his work, is proud of his successes 


12. Kawashima, op. cit. This is a contradiction often noted in 
the popular press. For example, Asahi Evening News, October 10, 
1959 for an English version. 


13. Yanagida argues that, while historically women served as 
nakohdo before men, women’s social contacts tend to be more 
limited and men were used as nakohdo to broaden the range of 
possible contacts. (Yanagida, of. cit.) In general, women tend to 
carry on the detailed work of negotiation, while men tend to per- 
form the more formal activities. 
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and troubled by his failures to conclude satisfactory mar- 
riage arrangements,7* 

In order for the nakohdo to make effective introduc- 
tions, it is important for him to be well known (kao ga 
hiroi) and to have suitable contacts. No particular 
training is required and, in most cases, the nakohdo had 
his first experience through a request to locate a spouse 
by a very close friend or relative, and, since he happened 
to know an apropriate person, he made the necessary ar- 
rangements. After that, the nakohdo developed a reputa- 
tion for his ability to successfully conclude matches and 
was approached by other people with similar requests. 
Frankness, honesty, tactfulness, and loyalty are con- 
sidered the main virtues of the nakohdo, and the author’s 
impression was that they tended to embody these 
characteristics. 

For convenience, the activities of the nakohdo may be 
classified as: 1) introducing, 2) negotiating, and 3) 
ceremonializing.'® 


Introducing 


The early stages of the introduction process are clearly 
subordinated to the personal relationships of the parties 
concerned, It is usually the girl’s mother who first makes 
a social visit to the nakohdo, and, as part of a social 
visit, she will incidently mention that her son or daughter 
is approaching marriageable age. If she does not already 
know the nakohdo, she will use another informal go- 
between who does know the nakohdo, and they can make 
a social visit to the nakohdo together. This situation is 
clearly defined as one of no commitment, and the basic 
information can be gathered, and the nakohdo can decide 
whether or not to make a commitment to the case. The 
party to the introduction can decide whether or not to 
use a nakohdo without in any way disturbing the social 
relationships involved. What is casually mentioned can be 
casually dropped. 

If the nakohdo decides to accept the potential bride’s 
picture and a brief background history, he may do so 
with the minimum commitment of merely looking around 
for a possible match, He will also do his looking around 
within the context of personal relations, asking friends 
about potential candidates. One of the preferred modes 
is for one nakohdo to vouch for his party and to use a 
friend as a second nakohdo to vouch for the other party. 
At this early stage, before the parties are actually intro- 
duced, there may be extensive visiting back and forth 
between the nakohdo and the two parties, making further 
investigations where necessary. In some rural areas, the 
nakohdo may ask the mother of the bride to take her for 
a walk so the potential man can look her over, and, while 





14. Because he generally has high status relative to the parties 
concerned and because all communication must be channeled 
through him, he does not suffer from the effects of cross pressures 
as do, for example, factory foremen or army sergeants in the 
mediating function. 


15. This classification is similar to that of Kawashima who 
omits the role of introducing. 








the bride suspects what is happening, she is regarded as 
not knowing, thus preserving the opportunity for making 
judgments without commitment. In any case, before the 
miai, many factors about the spouse may be considered 
and decided without any great feeling of pressure to de- 
cide in one direction or another. 

The official introduction is usually conducted at the 
miai in a meeting of the nakohdo, the potential bride and 
groom, and sometimes representatives of each family. 
This is generally regarded already as a serious commit- 
ment involving public recognition, and a party refused 
feels a blow to his prestige and status, to say nothing of 
the time and energy commitments involved. There are 
clearly limitations on the number of miai one may have 
in addition to the problems of time and expense: A repu- 
tation for refusing would make other parties hesitant to 
accept a miai, a nakohdo whose miai ended in failure may 
feel rebuffed and not attempt another miai if he thinks 
his party unreasonable, and, as a potential spouse gets 
older, he has less opportunity for finding a good partner. 
Because of the seriousness of the formal meeting at the 
miai, the parties concerned are not likely to attempt a 
miai unless they feel that there is a serious chance of 
success, and they will do a large part of the investigating 
and decision-making before the miai. 

Despite the seriousness of the miai, it is clear that 
there is an opportunity for decision after the miai, and it 
is not uncommon for a person to have several miai before 
marriage. The opportunity for decision-making after the 
miai is preciously guarded by playing down the serious- 
ness of the miai, simplifying the miai itself, and keeping 
the atmosphere light and pleasant. In some cases the 
parties even maintain that the meeting is not a real miai 
but only a little get-together. Although the parties do not 
want the atmosphere to become so light that the other 
party is not taking its responsibility seriously, at a con- 
scious level they do want the atmosphere very light, and 
the nakohdo must strike a delicate balance between 
serious talk with a light casualness which will permit the 
possibility for decision-making afterwards without serious 
embarrassment to either party. 

In recent years, there has been an attempt even to 
enlarge the scope of free decisions after the miai. While 
the attempt to define the miai as just a chance to meet 
someone else has not succeeded, the young people are 
given considerable chance to talk and make independent 
decisions both during and after the miai. An attempt is 
ordinarily made to give the couple a chance to talk alone, 
as is evidenced by the standard joke about the nakohdo 
who spends a long time in the bathroom during the miai. 
Young people, particularly those ideologically opposed to 
miai marriages, are now making an effort to discuss things 
frankly with a prospective spouse and arrangements are 
usually made for the young couple to meet alone several 
times after the miai before making a decision about 
marriage. 

The crucial elements of the decision about marriage 
have to do with objective status factors such as the rela- 
tive social standing of the two families, present and po- 
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tential economic earning power of the husband, appear- 
ance and refinements of the bride, all of which can be 
investigated by the nakohdo before the miai. To some 
extent, the miai is crucial in telling whether the parties 
concerned seem to get along well together, but this 
getting along is vaguely defined, and, because of this 
vagueness, there is ordinarily elaborate preparation for 
the miai to insure that everything goes smoothly, with 
resulting attention to and tension about great numbers 
of details.1¢ In the discussions between nakohdo and the 
party concerned, or even in discussions between the par- 
ents and child in one party, it is difficult to describe the 
characteristics of the mood, and often attention is given 
to such characteristics as skin defects, posture, tone of 
voice, and the like. In any case, these impressions are 
very carefully weighed, along with the more objective 
information obtained betore the miai in making a decision 
about marriage. 


Negotiating 


Ordinarily the most time-consuming job of the nakohdo 
is in the negotiations between the two families. The 
amount of time required varies from a single visit or tele- 
phone call to each side, to a major proportion of the 
nakohdo’s time for many months. In general, in the cases 
where the men do most of the negotiating, as in lower- 
class groups and certain rural areas, the negotiations tend 
to be briefer and more businesslike. Where women do 
much of the negotiation, the process is often combined 
with social visiting, and, in some cases, the marriage ar- 
rangements are at least ostensibly subordinated to this 
visiting. 

In cases where negotiations are most prolonged, the 
mothers of the prospective mates are the ones who discuss 
problems in greatest detail with the nakohdo. However, 
the nakohdo generally insists on getting the approval of 
the young people concerned from the very beginning, 
since without it, there will be great difficulty in making 
a successful match, and the mother often becomes a go- 
between carrying messages between her own family and 
the nakohdo. Despite the nakohdo’s defensive denials to 
the contrary, there is no doubt that the nakohdo and 
parents may heavily influence decisions, but the child 
is ordinarily brought into discussions at all stages of 
negotiation, and, if at any point he firmly disapproves, 
negotiations are broken off, and such cases are not un- 
usual, Particularly in rural areas, the fathers seem to 
have an important part in negotiations also, and in most 
places, even if the nakohdo does not speak to the father 
directly, it is expected that the mother will speak to him 
and get his general approval for her activities, although 
she may not discuss all the details with him and may 
even select which things to talk over with him, depending 


16. The enormous concern about these details and the resulting 
embarrassments are reflected in the story of the country girl who, 
in order to behave properly, follows exactly everything the nakohdo 
does, including spilling a couple of peas onto the table, which is 
then repeated down the line by all the other guests. 
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on how she wishes the negotiations to proceed. In some 
cases, the nakohdo will meet with mother and the pro- 
spective spouse, and in other cases she may meet with 
both parents, or with other members of the family. 

One of the major duties of the nakohdo is to serve as 
a guarantor for the other party and to conduct all the 
investigations necessary to establish the position of the 
other party. Precisely what things are thought most 
desirable varies greatly depending on the interests and 
desires of the people concerned but, at a minimum, they 
wish to establish that the other family has a good repu- 
tation and social position, is not descendent from an 
outcaste family, does not have cases of mental illness, 
serious physical illness, or crime which would affect the 
family line. The bride’s side wishes to establish that the 
prospective groom is capable of continuously supporting 
her in the style she would like, and that he is sufficiently 
healthy so that he will be able to work regularly and is 
not likely to leave her a widow at a young age. The 
groom’s side wishes to establish that the prospective 
bride is in good health, will be able to work hard, is 
pretty, gentle, and mild in disposition. It is important 
that the bride be a virgin, and the groom should not be 
the kind of person who would waste his money on alcohol 
and women after marriage. The extent to which one can 
demand these characteristics in the spouse depends in 
large part, of course, on the extent to which one is con- 
sidered desirable, 

The methods which the nakohdo will use to investigate 
are designed to obtain this required information. A mini- 
mum of information about family residences is contained 
in the public family records (koseki). Using this informa- 
tion, it is usually possible to trace back whether the op- 
posite family lived in a neighborhood which was inhabited 
by outcastes. This is getting increasingly difficult to 
establish by such simple methods as, in many cases, the 
outcaste residences are not always in separate neighbor- 
hoods. If there is any serious doubt about whether or 
not one was a member of an outcaste family, however, 
it may be necessary to visit a family’s original home, and 
trace back various other kinds of records. The general 
status and reputation of a family is usually established 
by visits to the family’s original home, and this will us- 
ually include questions about mental illness, serious 
physical illness which might be hereditary, and crime. In 
general, the nakohdo felt that the neighbors would be 
quite truthful in expressing their opinion because of the 
importance of making a good match. However, the neigh- 
bor’s opinion is often colored by his general pattern of 
relationships with the family, and if there is any grudge 
in the neighborhood and the nakohdo happens to go to a 
neighbor who has a grudge, he may get a very distorted 
picture. For this reason, each family ordinarily makes an 
effort to maintain very good relationships with neighbors 
not only because they feel it is pleasant, but because it 
may make a very real difference in whether they will be 
considered desirable at the time of marriage. 

If certain questionable things about a party’s reputa- 
tion develop, it will then be necessary to investigate this 
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in detail. There is a certain strategy involved, however, 
in not investigating the family in too much detail too 
early in the game, because the neighbors get curious about 
the potential marriage, and this would make it more dif- 
ficult to break off negotiations, since it would be em- 
barrassing to the refused party. One pursues the investi- 
gation in accord with the degree of commitment of the 
parties at that particular time. Because of the problems 
involved in assessing the subtle details about a family’s 
reputation, a nakohdo prefers to continue working 
through friends since she can rely on their information 
without arousing neighbors and without having serious 
doubts about the validity of her information. She pursues 
the areas which seem most problematic in meeting the 
desired standards. If the groom-to-be has a degree from 
a good university and a respectable white-collar job 
with a well-known firm, there will probably not be any 
further need to investigate his occupational career, except 
for a routine check-up by the nakohdo at the groom’s 
company to make sure that he is considered competent, 
reliable, and that he will continue to be promoted. The 
nakohdo will usually talk directly with the groom’s super- 
iors or, In a very large company, the personnel depart- 
ment, and since this is expected, the nakohdo is respect- 
fully received, and given the desired information. How- 
ever, in case the husband did not graduate from a good 
university, it may be necessary to investigate his school 
record in more detail in order to judge his competence. 
If the groom is not an employee in a large company, 
then his future is considered much more dubious so that 
a nakohdo is likely to investigate his bank account, the 
amount of goods he is likely to receive through inheri- 
tance, and to gather whatever evidence on his skill and 
connections would be useful in estimating his future fi- 
nancial success. Usually, the investigating process is one 
in which the nakohdo continually checks back with the 
family concerned, If the family has more doubts, it is 
generally the duty of the nakohdo to investigate in more 
detail the problems brought up by the family. 
If the family still has doubts, they may decide to hire 
a private detective to supplement the investigation made 
by the nakohdo. Ordinarily, the family pays directly for 
the private detective if he is used, but the nakohdo may 
also decide to employ the detective, if he himself has 
doubts about his own material. Private detectives seem 
to be used very rarely in rural areas, but fairly often in 
cities. In some cases, the large private detective organi- 
zations may be used to gather routine information in other 
parts of Japan if it is inconvenient for the nakohdo to 
make a trip to investigate such things himself and if Te- 
liable personal contacts are lacking in this locality. The 
request by the family for the use of a private detective 
is ordinarily regarded as a reflection that the nakohdo has 
not turned up sufficiently reliable information, and the 
nakohdo generally disapproves of using a private detec- 
tive and is a bit skeptical of their results even if he him- 
self may advise the family to use a detective to clear up 
a particular point. The main reason the nakohdo gives 
for the dislike of detectives is that they are not very 
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reliable, making reports sound definite when, in fact, there 
is insufficient evidence, and there are many stories in 
the common folklore giving support for these doubts. 

While each nakohdo insisted that he himself was very 
frank and truthful in relating bad as well as good points, 
he spoke of exaggerations other nakohdo make, a char- 
acteristic which is the focus of public suspicion.!7 There 
is doubtless an element of truth in the tendency for the 
nakohdo to exaggerate, a tendency which stems from the 
enormous involvement the nakohdo has in the success 
of his work and loyalty to his party. To the extent that 
he receives prestige for his work, it is in terms of his 
ability to conclude a successful match, and the techniques 
for attaining this are, in many ways, analagous to the 
techniques of salesmanship. In the large majority of cases, 
however, the nakohdo has some personal relationship 
with the parties concerned and expects to continue this 
personal relationship long after marriage so this fact 
places serious limits on the extent to which the nakohdo 
can distort to make a match. 


The Bargaining Process 


Much of the bargaining process depends on assessing 
the relative position of the parties. Aside from the general 
qualifications which need to be investigated, there are a 
number of other factors which determine the bargaining 
situation. One is the sex-ratio of eligibles. For example, 
immediately after the war, when the number of eligible 
women was much higher than that of men, the nakohdo 
had hosts of applications from eligible girls. In some 
cases, a girl’s mother would even present the girl’s pic- 
ture in different places simultaneously, a practice which 
nakohdo invariably try to discourage, since it can lead 
to many complications in making arrangements. It is 
felt that the man’s side should initiate proposals for 
miai, but particularly in the immediate post-war period, 
the girl’s side was using every indirect approach possible 
to invite a proposal. In this period, because of the sex- 
ratio, it was common for a girl of higher social standing 
to arrange a marriage with a man of somewhat lower 
standing. 

The relative bargaining position of the parties is also 
determined by particular Japanese values regarding 
marriage, For example, a girl past 23 or 24 is regarded as 
fairly old for marriage, and in the ordinary case it is 
difficult for her to find a spouse of appropriate social 
status when she is much beyond this age. As a result, 
many young girls who, until 20 or 21 are insistent on a 
love marriage, turn to the nakohdo at this age for fear 
it may soon be too late. Indeed, the nakohdo usually has 
an overly plentiful supply of girls in the upper age 
brackets. Also when a girl is 18 or 19, her family may 


17. The Japanese term “nakohdo guchi” is universally known 
and often used to describe talk which is so exaggerated as to be 
misleading. 
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have very high standards of what the other party should 
be like, but, as the girl gets older, these conditions gradu- 
ally are lowered. Indeed, when asked how to handle the 
problem of a girl’s family making difficult demands, the 
nakohdo’s answer was very simple: “wait.” The demands 
will gradually lessen. Also the child whose father died 
when he was young is at a considerable disadvantage in 
terms of Japanese values. It is assumed that his disct- 
plinary training is inadequate and that his family will be 
in a somewhat more difficult financial situation. Hence, 
the nakohdo similarly has an over-supply of pictures of 
prospective spouses whose fathers died when they were 
young, and this, too, is reflected in their bargaining 
position. . 

The relative position of the two parties determines not 
only the eventual selection but the process of negotia- 
tion.18 The party which is most anxious to make the 
match must often wait for some time until the other party 
has made a decision, and it is the job of the nakohdo to 
convince the reluctant party. Because it is ordinarily 
understood that a party will not start another negotiation 
until one has been completely settled, this poses a serious 
problem if one party stalls, especially in the case of a gir! 
in the upper age brackets since time is very precious. In 
this case, the nakohdo tries to force a quicker decision 
on the part of the reluctant family and urges them to 
be very frank. If, however, the reluctant party refuses 
to make a decision, and the other party is very much 
interested in the party, they may wait as 
much as several months. On such occasions, the nakohdo 
mav be called on to make estimates of the willingness 
of the othe: party and predictions about the eventual 
decisions, a weighty responsibility indeed. Often, indefi- 
nite stalling appears to be used as a polite way of refusal 
The stalled party becomes very anxious, its pride is 
wounded, and, in such a case, the nakohdo tries to have 
a frank talk with the reluctant party to determine in- 
tentions and, if it is a refusal, the reluctant party will 
probably give the nakohdo an acceptable explanation as 
to the reason, usually a particular recognizable defect o! 
the opposite party. Although the nakohdo may have an 
even closer relationship with the refused party, he doe: 
not necessarily tell the reason since it may be emabar- 
rassing or discouraging to the refused party. He may 
offer an invented reason (as, for example, that the yea 
of births were not appropriate according to the almanac 
predictions) or he may give no reason, Usually, the rea- 
son is clear to the refused party, i.e., that the other party 
hopes for a match with a higher-status family, and the 
refused party will not ask to know the reason if the 
nakohdo does not give it. 


reluctant 


18. Although it involves two families and not just two people 
and the way of exploiting is different, the bargaining has many 
of the features of dating and rating. Willard Waller, “The Rating 
and Dating Complex,” 
1937), 727-734. 
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Living Arrangements 


While the decision about whether to proceed or not 
is the most crucial set of negotiations for the nakohdo, 
there are a series of secondary considerations regarding 
the wedding and living arrangements for the young 
couple. In many cases, these discussions are crucial for 
the decision-making process. For example, in the urban 
middle class, the girl’s family may refuse the young man 
if he insists on bringing his widowed mother to live with 
him after marriage. The eldest son, or an only son, with 
a widowed mother is one of the most difficult cases for 
the nakohdo to handle as the widowed mother will keep 
finding reasons why the proposed girl is unsuitable, and 
the girl’s family will probably refuse to have the mother 
brought along. One nakohdo, with over twenty successful 
matches, said that she would refuse to deal with such a 
case unless the mother would agree to live separately. In 
the rural areas, there is presently considerable difficulty 
for the eldest son in finding a bride willing to live on the 
farm with him and his family, since most girls would 
prefer the easier life of marriage to a “salary man” who 
does not live with his mother. In order for him to get a 
bride, it may require various concessions about vacation 
time for the bride, provision of material property for her, 
and may involve getting a girl of slightly lower status. 
Ordinarily, the bride brings a certain amount of furniture 
with her at marriage, paid for by her family, but usually 
the groom’s family presents a monetary gift at the time 
of decision to marry which helps to pay for the furniture 
later furnished by the bride, and the extent of these 
amounts are usually negotiated through a nakohdo. The 
total amount spent depends largely on the status of the 
families concerned, and although the exact proportion 
varies from area to area, it is generally fairly set within 
any particular social-class group in a given area. The 
specifics of time and place are usually decided by fairly 
standardized formulae. For example, the date of the 
wedding is usually set by deciding in what general season 
the parties wish to marry, and often the nakohdo will 
check the almanac to find a lucky day at that time of 
year. The young people do not regard this as actually 
bringing good luck, but as a custom or as a concession 
to the wishes of their elders. 

After the miai, the young couple may decide whether 
to go ahead with the wedding, but, in the several hundred 
cases handled by these nakohdo, there were few cases 
in which a decision was made against marriage after the 
miai because the young couple did not get along well. 
But, through dating between the miai and marriage, one 
can obtain the new ideal which combines the traditional 
opposites; one can have an arranged marriage which is a 
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Ceremonializing 
Even in the case in which the introduction and nego- 


tiations were conducted without a nakohdo, a tanomare 
nakohdo is especially requested for the ceremony to sup- 
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ply social sanction. Ordinarily, the requirements for cere- 
monializing require a very high-status couple, The ideal 
is for the husband to select, as ceremonial nakohdo, the 
person most likely to help him in his occupational future 
in order to cement this bond, and the superior obliges, 
feeling more certain of the continued loyalty of the young 
man. However, for the purposes of negotiations, it is 
usually wise not to have such a high-status nakohdo, 
since it involves more pressure to follow his advice re- 
gardless of the opinion of the parties concerned, and be- 
cause it may also be difficult to express frank objections, 
criticism, and to request more information with a nakohdo 
of much higher status, especially with an employer. But, 
if one asks one person to be negotiator, it becomes em- 
barrassing to ask another couple for the ceremony. This 
problem can be handled in several ways. If a high-status 
person is very close to the family, then one can be frank 
with him, and he may be used at the ceremony even in 
place of the employer, especially if the husband is em- 
ployed in a less paternalistic organization. Another way, 
which has many advantages, is to have a widow serve 
as the negotiator. Since the ceremony requires a couple, 
there is no problem of embarrassment about asking a 
couple of higher status to perform as the nakohdo for 
the ceremony, and the negotiator and the couple can 
work together very nicely at the ceremony. In certain 
rural areas with a more tight-knit social structure, there 
may be no real alternatives in selecting a nakohdo since 
it will be virtually prescribed by the social structure. 

The young couple may reward the nakohdo with a 
present, perhaps purchased on their honeymoon trip, and 
occasional presents at New Year’s in later years, especially 
the first few years of marriage. In the lower classes, the 
nakohdo may be rewarded with a cash sum equivalent 
to a certain percentage of the engagement gift. While the 
couple may occasionally visit the nakohdo after marriage, 
and it is vaguely understood that one may call on the 
nakohdo for help, the couple rarely does so. It is difficult 
to estimate how much difference the employer’s serving 
as a nakohdo makes for the employee’s future success or 
security, but, in general, it does not appear too great as a 
distinct variable. An employee who gets along well with 
his boss already tends to choose him as a nakohdo. The 
most important area in which the couple returns to the 
nakohdo is in the area of marital problems. In general, 
where a nakohdo has performed a large number of suc- 
cessful cases or lives at some distance from the couple or 
is of quite high status, the nakohdo simply reported that 
everything has gone fine for his couples and that the 
couples never came to him with problems. However, in 
the cases in which the nakohdo lives very near to the 
couples and there is easy access, particularly in rural 
villages, the nakohdo reports that the couple will come 
frequently to discuss marital problems, although the 
problems are not necessarily of a serious nature. In such 
cases, where the nakohdo may be called on frequently, 
even for relatively minor problems, there was much more 
responsibility for the nakohdo, and he was much less 
enthusiastic about being a nakohdo. 
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Discussion and Conclusion 


There are two general features of the role of the 
nakohdo which deserve special mention. The first is 
that, although the nakohdo operates through particular- 
istic relationships, through personal connections with 
both parties, the use of the nakohdo not only permits, 
but tends to maximize, universalistic considerations in 
the decision-making process, At virtually every step in 
the process, the nakohdo is used in a way which increases 
rather than decreases the opportunity of making a uni- 
versalistic decision, given the values regarding marriage. 
The nakohdo is originally chosen by the family because, 
of persons available to a family, he is felt to provide 
access to the widest number of opportunities for a good 
match. The investigation process is conducted by the 
nakohdo in order to provide as accurate information as 
possible about those characteristics considered most im- 
portant. The nature of the items to be investigated and 
the interests of the parties make it impossible for the 
two parties to talk over frankly every possible kind of 
difficulty in detail, but the nakohdo is able, because of 
his particular status, to investigate such matters. Yet 
the nature of the items to be investigated requires an 
unusually high degree of confidence in the investigator, 
and, by virtue of the nakohdo’s position of respect and 
prominence in the community and his personal relation- 
ship with the parties concerned, a high degree of confi- 
dence can be placed in his findings. 

As shown above, the bargaining position of the two 
parties and the negotiating process depends basically on 
their relative assets in terms of the value system, and 
the nakohdo acts to free rather than to bind the decision- 
making process. One block to the free negotiating process 
is the understanding that each party should be nego- 
tiating with only one party at a time, but this restriction 
is accepted regardless of the nakohdo’s presence, and the 
nakohdo helps break through this block by insisting on 
quicker decisions in case negotiations lag unreasonably. 
By insisting on frankness and offering an opportunity for 
¢ommunication of real feelings, it is possible to carry 
through negotiations fairly quickly and, if necessary, to 
begin negotiations with another party. The nakohdo’s 
interest in making a successful match and the family’s 
desire to please the nakohdo, who is doing so much for 
them, constitute the greatest danger for distorting the 
decision-making process. Yet the fact that he expects to 
have continued relationships with the parties after the 
marriage and will be held partly responsible for difficul- 
ties places strict limits on the amount to which he can 
distort the essential factors and tends to lead to decisions 
which are made with the hope that they will be most 
satisfactory to the parties concerned. 

While, in the United States, there is a much greater 
opportunity for meeting potential spouses and for testing 
out adjustment through dating, in Japan, the nakohdo 
offers an even more universalistic basis for frank investi- 
gation of the opposite party. In the United States, ob- 
jective characteristics of the couple to be married are 
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subordinated to the personal relationship between the 
partners, and this limits direct investigation of bank ac- 
counts, inheritance intentions, job prospects, neighbor- 
hood reputation, and the like.1® In Japan, the existence 
of the nakohdo makes it possible to consider all the quali- 
fications very frankly and directly without damaging the 
relationship between the two parties. This same general 
characteristic would seem to apply to the use of the go- 
between in other segments of Japanese society. In the 
labor market, the consumption market, and in political 
relationships as well, it may be possible to make relatively 
rational decisions through personal relationships. This is 
not just because a balance of personal interests may lead 
to more universalistic decisions, but because the 
between creates sufficient distance between parties to 
permit universalistic This has 
beyond the topic of marriage and may help to explain 
the ability of Japan to modernize in line with rational 
considerations of industrialization even without radical 
disorganization of existing personal relationships. Using 
go-betweens, it is often possible to make rational deci- 
sions within the context of a society which is still domi- 
nated by personal ties. 

While this system probably does not permit as uni- 
much more open 


£o- 


decisions. implications 


versalistic a basis of decision as a 
market, nevertheless, without disrupting the local ties, 
it has been able to achieve a reasonable approximation 
to the universalistic characteristics of a more open market. 
The use of the go-between permits a kind of detachment 
which makes it possible to have a relatively objective 
investigation. 

Because of this detachment permitted by the go-be- 
tween, it is possible to use the go-between for a wid 
range of problems other than personnel placement. The 
go-between’s role as a mediator is extremely crucial and 
this concept, rather than the concept of two warring 
sides, tends to characterize Japanese legal transactions, 
for example. If delicate negotiations of any kind are re- 
quired, it becomes possible to work them out in a fairly 
neutral setting without serious loss of face. The value of 
using third persons for planned social change, for for- 
eigners working with Japanese when negotiations are 
delicate, can hardly be overestimated. 

The second general comment concerns the existence of 
the go-between as a functional alternative to dating in 
modern industrialized society. With the possible exception 


19. Of course, there are limitations on this personal love relation 
ship in the United States, but less so than in many other countries. 
See William J. Goode, “The Theoretical Importance of Love,” 
American Sociological Review, XXIV (1959), 38-47. Of course, 
even in Western countries, there may be fringe movements em- 
ploying marriage arrangers. For example, Karl Miles Wallace, 
“An Experiment in Scientific Matchmaking,” Marriage and Family 
Living, XXI (1959), 342-348 


of European Jews, no other industrialized society has 
marriage-arranging in large segments of the population, 
Part of this explanation would seem to lie in the fact that 
Japanese society is still rather tightly structured and that 
movement is still channeled through personal relation- 
ships. 

Through institutions like the nakohdo, Japan has been 
able to mitigate the disruptions caused by rapid social 
change, and the success of these institutions, in turn, in 
coping with the societal problems has slowed down social 
change. The nakohdo’s success in smoothing the transi- 
tion has undoubtedly meant that traditional patterns of 
social organization have been able to persist in the face 
of industrialization far longer than they would have had 
there been no such institutions to mediate the process 
of industrialization. While the nakohdo is becoming some- 
what less important as the market situation becomes 
freer, the nakohdo remains important partly because of 
the ability of the nakohdo to adjust to new conditions. 
The go-between system has had no trouble in adapting 
to the fact that young people havq been given increased 
opportunity to have an important say in the decision, 
that they have some chance for dating, and that they 
have an increased opportunity to meet members of the 
opposite sex before marriage. But, at the same time, that 
he has adjusted to the increasing relative 
children, he makes sure that the parents’ wishes are also 
considered and thus he serves an integrative function fo: 
the family. 

It is probably true, as modern young Japanese hope, 
that the nakohdo is weakening in power and the family- 
based criteria are becoming less important than the com- 
patibility of the couple itself, but, until youth is much 
more emancipated, the nakohdo will be useful in inte- 
grating the parents’ wishes and the youth’s wishes and 
in providing opportunities for matches for those who 
otherwise would not get married. There are certain 
characteristics of Japanese national character which fit 
in with the use of the nakohdo,?° but, in addition, the 
nakohdo is likely to have an important role for some time 
to come, unless structural changes occur in Japanese 
society which would vastly increase the opportunities for 
young people to meet each other and to make reliable 
decisions about marriage which would be satisfactory to 
themselves and to their families. 


power of 


20. In intensive cases, studies being conducted by Suzanne H. and 
Ezra Vogel through the National Institute of Mental Health in 
Ichikawa-shi, Japan, it appears that there is a tendency for many 
Japanese children to be very dependent on other people’s decisions 
and to be reluctant to make their own. This same idea is explored 
more systematically through the wide-scale use of projective tests 
in Japan and is reported by George De Vos, “ The Relation of 
Guilt to Achievement and Arranged Marriage Among_ the 
Japanese,” Psychiatry, XXIII (1960), 287-301. 
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Explorations in Consulting-Client Relationships 


Chris Argyris* 


I should like to explore the role of the consultant based 
upon an analysis of two cases of a particular consultant 
group. Obviously one cannot generalize very much from 
such restricted data. This descriptive and exploratory 
report has as its objective the delineation of some issues 
and the generation of hypotheses. It marks the first stage 
of a long-range program whose ultimate goal is the de- 
velopment of appropriate models to understand the 
client-consultant relationship and its impact on organi- 
zational change and development. 


The Nature of the Data Available 


The consultants studied have had at least several years 
of experience as a team offering consulting advice to any 
unit within the corporation which requests it. Typically, 
they make notes of all their activities during each day 
in the field. These notes vary greatly in detail and scope. 
Although the policy followed is to record one’s notes as 
soon as possible, there are times when there is a delay of 
several days. 

I was given access to all the personal notes of all the 
consultants. Also, all the files were open for my use and 
study. According to my count, I read over three thous- 
and pages of notes and research reports. I was given the 
freedom to interview anyone that I wished on the team 
or at the plants. Because of the exploratory nature of the 
study, I limited my interviews and discussions to the 
nsultants. Although I had the complete cooperation of 
everyone, the nature of the data available does not per- 
mit us to reach any conclusions. The most that we can 
do is to raise questions for further research and indulge in 
some hypothesizing as to what might have happened if 


* Chris Argyris is in the Department of Industrial Administration, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





the consultants and the clients behaved differently. 

I have selected two cases from the files which I be- 
lieve best illustrate the problems which I wish to discuss. 
The selection is, therefore, not a random one. It is speci- 
fically loaded in the direction of cases that illustrate the 
difficulties which consultants Consequently, the 
reader should not infer that the material accurately repre- 


fa ce. 


sents the competence, activities, and successes of the 
consultants. 


The Values of the Consultant Group 


If we are to ascertain the effectiveness of the con- 
sultants, it is important to learn their objectives. What 
are they offering the client. Once having ascertained their 
objectives, then we may explore the degree to which they 
are able to achieve them. We may hypothesize that the 
consultants’ effectiveness will tend to increase as the 
degree to which they achieve their objective increases. 

The consultants studied offer professional assistance 
in the field of human relations. They view their overall 
objective as helping an organization solve its problems 
in such a way that it becomes more competent in solving 
the same or a similar class of problems without the con- 
tinued help of the consultants. Thus we can ask at the 
end of the paper if the clients have resolved their problems 
in such a way that they no longer need the consultants. 

There is another dimension along which insights can 
be obtained regarding the effectiveness of the consultants. 
They believe that there is a hierarchy of values whose 
fulfillment will tend to enhance the effectiveness of hu- 
man relationships within organizations. These values are 
particularly relevant to our study. They may be outlined 
as follows. 

1. Two important and interrelated components of ad- 
ministrative competence may be described as technical, 
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intellective competence and interpersonal competence. 
Both levels of competence are important. If either or 
both is low, or if either is significantly higher than the 
other, administrative difficulties will tend to arise.’ 

2. Interpersonal competence, the consultants believe 
tends to increase as the executive: 

a. becomes more aware of himself and of his impact 
upon others. 

b. solves human problems in such a way that the 
same or a similar class of problems do not recur. 

3. These two components of interpersonal competence 
will tend to increase as executives are able in their re- 
lationships to: 

a. give and receive feedback about self and others 
so as to create minimal defensiveness in self and 
others. 

b. own, and to help others own their feelings, values, 
and attitudes. 

c. remain open to new values and attitudes and help 

others to experience the same, 
experiment with new values and attitudes and 
help others to do the same.” 

From the above we may hypothesize that the consult- 
ants will perceive that they are achieving their objective 
as the clients begin to give and receive feedback with 
minimal defensiveness to own their feelings, etc. But, as 
we shall see in a moment, in order for the consultants to 
be of help to the client along these dimensions they (the 
consultants) must behave according to these values. The 
consultants must behave genuinely which we may define 
as behaving in accordance with one’s values.* But to 
behave genuinely is not enough. It is important to be- 
have genuinely in such a way that others (in this case 
the clients) have freedom to behave genuinely. When- 
ever human relationships are established where genuine- 
ness is possible on the part of both parties, they may be 
defined as authentic. Individuals cannot be authentic; 
authenticity is a property of interpersonal relationships. 
In our terms, the consultant hopes to influence his client 
to learn to establish more authentic relationships within 
the firm. In order to accomplish this, the consultant must 
also strive to establish authentic relationships in his re- 


qd. 


lations with the client. 
The Dilemma of the Consultant 


Formal organizational strategy tends to reward com- 


1. Empirical research will be required to define the point at which 
interpersonal competence is low or the point where the gap be- 
tween the two is too large. 


2. The major activities of the consultant group reside in the area 


of increasing interpersonal effectiveness within the organization. 
Because the consultants focus in this area it should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the consultants do not feel that there are 
other areas which are as relevant to administrative competence 
and organizational development. The consultants recognize the 
importance of environmental and organizational factors and do 
include these in their studies whenever they feel they are relevant 
to the solution of the problem. 


3. The concept of genuineness is, I believe, similar to and most 
certainly stimulated by Dr. Carl Roger’s concept of congruence. 


munication, openness, experimentation on the rational 
level. It tends to penalize openness, levelling, and experi- 
mentation on the interpersonal and emotional levels,‘ 
This, in turn, tends to decrease the participants’ inter- 
personal competence within the organization.® 

The emphasis upon rationality tends to create an or- 
ganizational culture in which feelings are considered to 
be “bad,” “immature,” “irrational,” and many times ir- 
relevant. For example, in a recent study of a top manage- 
ment group (N=18), all but one reported that: 


. . . personal feelings should be kept out of group 
meetings. 


. if people did become emotional it would be the 
leader’s responsibility to bring them back to the 
facts being discussed, 


if the personal feelings continued the leader 
should call off the meeting and talk to the individuals 
involved separately.® 


The point I am trying to make is that it is not possible 
for this type of consultant to help an organization deal 
with its interpersonal difficulties and with those organiza- 
tional problems that have an interpersonal base without 
helping the clients to deal with feelings and emotions. 
Yet these are the very factors that the clients would tend 
to find painful, and which they have “learned” to con- 
sider as signs of “immaturity” and “incompetence.” 

A consultant therefore, who wishes to help an organi- 
zation learn to solve its own interpersonal difficulties is 
faced with a serious dilemma. He believes that in order 
for him to be of help he may have to ask the client to 
consider values that are fundamentally different from 
those upon which the organization, its controls, and his 
leadership pattern are based. For example, instead of 
considering feelings and emotions as irrelevant in admin- 
istration (as is the case of most of industry) he sees them 
as being central to the resolution of human problems and 
the enhancement of openness, accurate information flow, 
trust, and an attitude of experimentation and risk taking.’ 

As such, the consultant will probably be threatening 
to the members of the organization. Quite understand- 
ably, the members will tend to question seriously the 
necessity for the reduction of hostility, tension, inter- 
personal rivalries, etc. They may be even more skeptical 
about the consultant’s assumption that openness, trust, 
feedback, experimentation, etc., if increased, will tend to 
alleviate significantly some of the problems that they 
have come to perceive as part of organizational life. 

One of the best ways a client has to test the effective- 


4. Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization, Harper Bros., New 
York, 1957. 


5. The degree to which each of these generalizations holds in real 
life is a matter of empirical study. I am predicting, however, that 
the overall trend would be in the direction implicd in the proposi- 
tions. 


6. Chris Argyris, “Toward a Theory of Authentic Relationships,” 
mimeographed report, Yale University, Fall, 1960. 


7. Ibid. 
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ness of the consultant’s ideas is to see if his “product” 
works. In most cases the client has to wait until the con- 
sultant is finished before he can make such a judgment. 
However, in the case of the consultant offering to increase 
the effectiveness of the human relationships, the client 
can actually begin to test the validity of the consultant’s 
approach from the outset of the relationship. If the con- 
sultant’s views of effective human relationship are valid 
and effective, the client reasons, I should be able to 
evaluate the consultant by seeing if he (the consultant) 
uses them while attempting to help the organization 
change and develop. If the consultant does not use his 
views to stimulate effective changes, why should the 
client adopt them in his relationships within the organiza- 
tion? Moreover, the client can increase the difficulty of 
the test which the consultant has to pass by simply in- 
creasing the forcefulness with which he apparently ad- 
heres to his ideas and “rejects” the consultant’s. If, as 
the consultant attempts to help the client change, he does 
not behave consistently with his ideas and values then 
why should the client use these ideas and values? 

The consultant is in a very difficult position, If he be- 
haves according to his ideas and values, he stands a good 
chance of being a threat to the client. He could be asked 
to leave. If he decides to behave even temporarily in ac- 
cordance with the client’s values, he may be accepted but 
he runs a serious risk of failing to change and develop. 


Case A 
i 
Let us begin with the consultants feeding back their 
results of a systematic interview-questionnaire diagnosis 
to the top management of plant A. The comments em- 
phasized such findings as: 1) the employees report a 
barrier between themselves and the management, 2) the 
employees feel uninformed, and consequently 3) tend to 
feel confused and “left out” while at the same time, 4) 
they fear to communicate upward their feelings of mis- 
trust. These findings were digested by the top manage- 
ment for several weeks before they invited the consultants 
to the plant for further consultations. A meeting was held 
where the results were again discussed. 
Two of the consultants reported their impressions 
about the meeting: 


Consultant A 

This meeting was interesting in that the plant man- 
ager was neither outspoken nor defensive. We re- 
viewed some of the highlights of the findings and 
certain members of the management committee dis- 
cussed these in the meeting in his office. The meeting 
did not have too much spark until one of the young 
technical men started to express resentment in terms 
of being critical, partly of the accuracy of our 
findings, and partly of the fact that some of their 
employees were disloyal in the type of comments they 
made. Otherwise, most of the management commit- 
tee seemed to be accepting the findings in the report, 
although admittedly they were not very vocal in 


expressing suggestions as to how to bring improve- 
ments. 


Consultant B 

At this meeting the newest department head was 
most angrily defensive about the report. His clear 
expression made it possible to focus the issues, openly 
face the fact that the report was a “hot potato,” 
and also that necessity which fully justifies manage- 
ment actions could produce some unwanted results. 


The meeting ended with the issue of what to do next 
up in the air. No one quite knew how the plant man- 
ager felt. There was an assumption that he would 
make a decision, but he did not make any. 


The Consultants Do Not Behave According To Their 


Values 


The consultants as well as many of the subordinates 
reported that they felt frustrated and had a sense of in- 
completeness as a result of the plant manager’s silence. 
However, this frustration and concern was not communi- 
cated. They were not being open or leveling. Instead 
someone asked if the results should be fed back to the 
next lower level of management. The discussion was 
guarded and most looked toward the plant manager for 
his views. He decided, and the subordinates “agreed,” 
that it would be best to give only a summary or “light” 
report of the findings. 

This was done. The consultants attended the meeting 
where the data were fed back to the lower management 
in a summary form. They reported that, 


. the reaction of the supervisors at this point is 
that the survey had not accomplished very much. 


However, added the consultants, the supervisors were 
not too disappointed because, 


their expectations had not been too high that 
any public reporting of the data would be any more 
explicit than it was. 


Here we see the consultants exposed to a situation 
where they chose not to behave according to their values. 
The plant manager, they reasoned, was not ready to 
discuss his feelings about the report, no less his inter- 
personal impact upon those at the meeting. 


The Impact of the Consultants’ Behavior 


The immediate “pay off” for the consultants is that 
they are still in the “good graces” of the plant manager. 
But this is obtained at a cost. The first part of the cost 
is that the plant manager has living evidence that under 
stress the consultants do not tend to behave in accordance 
with their values, On the contrary, they use the values 
of the client-system. Why then should he change? A 
second part of the cost is that those present at the meeting 
also see that the consultants behave in accordance with 
the values of the client-system. Understandably, they 
may also have questions about the validity and practi- 
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cality of the consultants’ values. Moreover, they can also 
interpret the consultants’ actions as being submissive 
toward the plant manager. If this is the case, they may 
reason, the plant manager may have the consultants 
under his control. Perhaps they had best be careful 

“leveling” with the consultants. Finally we note from 
the consultants’ reports that the subordinates who viewed 
the feedback at a separate meeting concluded that 
“nothing had changed would come of the research.” 
Therefore, as some suggested later on, they concluded 
that the consultants might be “on the top management 
side” or at least certainly associated with the status quo. 

To summarize, the costs for the consultants of going 
along with the client-system values seem to be fourfold. 
All the members of the client-system may begin to have 
decreased confidence in the consultants and especially 
in the values that they represent. Second, the subordin- 
ates may begin to view the consultants as agents of the 
plant manager. Third, the consultants, unknowingly let 
themselves and their research create an administrative 
situation in which the client-system values and the status 
quo are reenforced. Fourth, the clients may have learned 
that if enough pressure is placed upon the consultants 
they can be manipulated to change their values. This 
conclusion may make the clients feel more secure in that 
they can “control” the consultants. However this “con- 
trol” can also act to increase deeper fears and insecurities 
because it is not comforting to know that one’s consultant 
can be as non-genuine as the client he is attempting to 
help. 

Another alternative action for the consultants would 
have been to behave in accordance with their values, They 
could have told the plant manager during the meeting 
that they felt a sense of frustration and incompleteness. 
[hey might have asked the group if others felt as they 
did. Finally, they could have, again at the group meeting 
(or later in private if necessary) predicted for the plant 
manager some of the impacts outlined above, This could 
help him to see more clearly his impact upon the organi- 
zation and prevent the reenforcement of the feelings of 
being left out, mistrusted, etc., reported in the diagnostic 
survey. More about this in the final section. 

The Client-System Values Become Reenforced 

Returning to the consultants, their notes suggest that 
they were aware of not behaving according to their val- 
ues. However, they reported, this was necessary if they 
were to be asked to remain in the organization. They also 
reported that since they did not upset the plant manager 
they were better position to be of help to him. 

The consultants held a meeting with the plant manager. 
They reported that they were able to convince the plant 
a job lay ahead to develop the subordi- 
‘interpersonal 


manager, “that 
nates” especially in “leveling,” “openness,” ‘ 
impact,” etc. Note that the plant manager was not told 
that he also may need such help. Moreover, the consult- 


steering commit- 


“ 


ants suggested the establishment of a 
tee” to help plan the laboratory. 

The plant manager agreed. A Steering Committee was 
created whose task it was to examine the survey results 





to explore what ought to be done for organization im- 
provement. As a result of the committee’s meetings a 
decision was reached to hold a three-day workshop pro- 
gram where the survey results would be studied in detail 
by all the management to stimulate self-analysis. 

The planning of the meetings was masterminded by 
one of the consultants. He wrote that he felt he had to 
engineer the programs since the committee lacked the 
concept of a “laboratory” program. He continued that he: 


is able to move them in the direction of the 
laboratory design. 


The consultant being quite secure and extremely com- 
petent also noted, 


... in this respect our meeting had been almost 
comic. I had insisted that the program was the Com- 
mittee’s or the management’s and that my role was 
only to help them design it. However, I consistently 
felt that I should be designing the program since 
they didn’t know how to. Of course, this eventually 
worked out into my doing so. 


Thus we see that, in order to take some action, the 
consultants again had to behave in ways which reflect 
the values of the client system. They influenced the plant 
manager to approve training which he and few others in 
the client-system fully understood. Moreover, they cre- 
ated a Steering Committee to give the subordinates a 
greater feeling of participation. Yet they admittedly 
manipulated the members to go in the direction that they 
(the consultants) desired. All this was done in order “to 
get results.” 

This need, on the part of the consultants, to “get on 
with the job” is exactly what the clients desire. They can 
use it to manipulate the consultant to become responsible 
for planning and carrying out the change programs, The 
dependent relationship that the client has with the top 
management, he (the client) now creates with the con- 
sultant. 

An example for the consultant’s report that illustrates 
the points being made is 


Members of the Steering Committee made it clear 
[to the consultant] they felt some pressure to get 
going, the pressure coming partly from their own 
feelings of frustration about lack of decision, and in 
part because they thought management was breath- 
ing down their necks with respect to some proposals. 
The comment was made in a joking manner that 
we'd better get something going in order to have 
something to submit to the manager. The time of the 
next committee meeting was set up at this time and 
I was invited to attend. 


In this example, the committee tries to communicate their 
sense of frustration and urgency to the consultant. How- 
ever, they also imply to the consultant that, along with 
them, he is now responsible for the success or failure of 
the project. If the consultant accepts the responsibility, 
he has unwittingly placed himself in a traditional leader- 
ship position within the group. Under these conditions, the 
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consultant soon begins to feel that he is responsible for 
doing the creative thinking about what the committee 
ought to discuss during the next meeting. 

Apparently this is what happens. The consultant, after 
listening to the above, develops an excellent list of ques- 
tions which, as he states, 


It seems to me the committee should give attention 
to. 


For example: 


What is the plant manager’s image of the desired direc- 
tion which the company should go? 


How are the goals used by the people at headquarters, to 
whom the plant manager reports, department heads and 
superintendents, operating management, and non-man- 
agement ? 


How much motivation is there to carry them out? 


How about people’s skills for carrying them out effec- 
tively? 

What is required for movement toward these goals: 

By the management group. 

lhe work force? 


What obstacles can be anticipated? 


\ction plans: 


Communicating the committee’s report and recom- 
mendations to the manager. 


The manager cutting the rest of the management group 
‘n communicating the plan to the non-management 


group. 


The first event in the improvement program. 


These are important questions. However, in defining them 
as an agenda for the clients, the consultant becomes re- 
sponsible for the group’s diagnosis. In taking the initia- 
tive, the consultant again influences the clients to become 
dependent upon him, Such a requirement is congruent 
with the client’s expectations and values, but not with 
the consultant’s. 

One wonders what would have happened if the con- 
sultant asked the group members why they were telling 
him about their failures and pressures. If, as he feels, this 
is an attempt by the clients to induce him to internalize 
their pressures and anxieties, he might profitably raise 
the issue. This would be an excellent opportunity for the 
committee to begin to become aware that they will 
seriously impair the consultant’s potential contribution if 
they try to make him behave according to their values. 
If he is to be of help, he ought not to be controlled by 
the very values which are the cause of their problems. 
Assuming these problems are worked through, then the 





consultant can help the group to develop its own list of 
questions. In doing so he places the emphasis upon the 
clients developing their own questions. He shows, by his 
actions, that he believes 1) clients can, through such 
activity, learn much about one another, their organiza- 
tions, and the requirements of effective group problem 
solving, 2) that it is the group members who will have to 
take the action: d thus should participate in the diagno- 
sis, 3) which, in turn, would begin the process of decreas- 
ing the clients’ dependence upon the consultant. 
Returning to our case, the consultants actually planned 
and held several different types of short laboratories. The 
attendees reported positive feelings about the programs. 
Generally they reported that they had been helped to 
understand one another’s job, as well as to set the ground 
work for some concrete changes to be made in the prac- 
tices as well as the organization of work. The data avail- 
able suggested that some of these changes were carried 
out and other changes were planned and also carried out. 
Although the men reported new and enlarged aware- 
ness about the difficulties of their fellow managers in get- 
ting the job done, the data suggested that this behavior 
did not change very much. Also, there was evidence that 
the enthusiasm for change was highest when the consult- 
ants were present. This sign of dependence of the clients 
upon the consultants did not disturb the plant manager. 
Indeed, he reported satisfaction that concrete tasks of 
important value to the plant were being accomplished. 
The plant manager had no reason to be disappointed in 
the process by which these jobs were being done. It was 
the same one that he used in his relationships with the 
subordinates. The fact that the manager had established 
dependent relationships with the consultants did not dis- 
please him as long as actions were being taken, The cone 
sultants are now being perceived by the plant manager as 
resource people to be used by his subordinates in order to 
accomplish specific tasks. Little thought is being given to 
the original objective of helping the clients examine their 
basic values and interpersonal relationships. It is inter- 
esting to note that the consultants were lauded by the 
plant manager to their (the consultants’) superior be- 


cause: 


they were not forcing themselves upon the plant 
and letting themselves be used as the plant members 
saw fit. 


One of the consultants was not content with the com- 
pliment. He wrote: 


While this compliment sounds encouraging, I still 
have some feelings of uneasiness about the relation- 
ship. I think the main source of it now is that when 
I call the plant manager he is usually, in fact, almost 
always tied up at a meeting. Although I ask that he 
call me back he seldom does so. One day—I arranged 
an appointment with him to review how things 
were going. However, although I was there for a full 
half day, I was able to spend only approximately 
forty-five minutes with him, and this between tele- 
phone calls and other forms of interruption. 
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This is an excellent illustration of the human relation- 
ships which are typical of the client system. One possible 
reason is that the need for the consultant is now not as 
great. The plant manager may feel that he has received 
as much help as he can from the consultant. Another 
possibility is that, since the consultants have been incor- 
porated and become so much a part of the client system, 
they no longer can put into use the skills and knowledge 
that they have regarding opening and facilitating effec- 
tive change. Moreover, if the client can no longer see 
much difference between the consultants and the other 
members of the client system, there is no major reason to 
show any high interest in them. Finally, from research in 
clinical psychology and psychotherapy, we may hypothe- 
size that a client can decrease his confidence in the con- 
sultant if he feels that he can manipulate the consultant 
to accept his (the client’s) values and goals. A client, 
will probably not respect an individual who, in the face 
of stress, takes on the values and norms of the client cul- 
ture, That is the very reason the client needs help. 

We continue to describe other events. They would pri- 
marily illustrate that the consultants had achieved great 
success in helping the organization accomplish certain 
specific tasks. However, the success does not seem as 
great in the area of interpersonal effectiveness. The con- 
sultants began their relationships with a strategy to be- 
have according to the values of the client system until 
they had achieved acceptance by the top management 
and helped the clients to accomplish specific work tasks. 
This did indeed win compliments. However, it also cre- 
ated a chain reaction where the plant manager and the 
other clients induced the consultants to behave according 
to the client-system values. The consultants were never 
able to break away from this chain reaction. Although 
they were able to help some of the clients to explore their 
values, the impact was never very great. In short, they 
became “accepted” by becoming @ part of the client sys- 
tem. They were not accepted as consultants with a set of 
different values whose effectiveness the client-system 
ought to explore seriously. 


Case B 


The second case begins with the consultants’ explora- 
tions at a particular plant. Upon conducting a reconnais- 
sance, the consultants concluded that, since the manage- 
ment group was relatively free of suspicion of consultants, 
the latter might be able to create a program which would 
help “to free” the clients (management and employees) 
in such a way as to release their potential. Moreover, 
because the organization was relatively small, they might 
be able to offer a two-pronged tailor-made program which 
could help achieve the management’s objectives. The first 
prong was an 


emphasis on organization improvement rather 
than crisis or criticism. 


The consultants believed that such an emphasis would 


steer away from the plant’s history of difficult problems 
and relations thereby decreasing the clients’ defensiveness 
and simultaneously emphasising progress to be made in 
the future. In the opinion of the consultants such a 
strategy would lead to minimal client resistance. In the 
consultants’ opinion this would make it easier for the 
clients to accept the idea of an organization improve- 
ment project. 

The second prong was the consultants’ desire to help 
the top management: 1) to 


get [their] people to take a responsible lead in this 
work so that it is not just [top management’s] 
program, 


2) to prove that their objective is a desirable change, 
3) that they had confidence in the organization, 4) that 
they are not criticising, that they are seeking consulting 
help to build for the future, and 5) that they are not 
trying to import “any packaged program.” 

It is interesting to note a contradiction in the consul- 
tant’s behavior. On the one hand, there is the consultants’ 
desire to help the plant manager make this Ais program 
so that his people would, in time, make it their program. 
On the other hand, is the fact that the consultants de- 
velop the prognosis with little or no participation from 
the clients, Assuming that the prognosis is valid, and 
assuming that it is accepted by the management, then 
one can predict that the plant manager will tend to 
develop a dependency relationship with the consultants. 
The plant manager will tend to feel that the program is 
not his but the consultants’, to the extent that he accepts 
what they tell him they think he ought to do. One may 
also hypothesize that, if the above happens, it will de- 
crease the probability that the subordinates will feel this 
is their program. 

Another example of how the consultants tend to control 
the relationship with the client is when they decide uni- 
laterally that the plant manager 


might consider improving upward communica- 
tion; to signal ways he wants to operate. 


Since the consultants believe the problems lay at the 
top, it would be necessary, they reason, to reassure the 
plant manager of his effectiveness and give him a chance 
to talk out his problems and ideas. Thus, once the top 
jobs are clarified as to scope and duties, it would be 
possible to reach out for new ideas. 

If this strategy is valid, then the plant manager will 
be moved in the right direction because of the consul- 
tants’ prognostic skills. But, the problem of the plant 
manager is to improve his own prognostic skills. A way 
for him to become more effective and simultaneously to 
decrease his need for the consultants would be for them 
to help him learn how to diagnose as effectively as they 


do. 
The Projected Survey 


The consultants recommended to the plant manager 
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oe 


that a survey program be conducted to help the man- 
agement people 


dig out and clarify their own goals and then 
find ways to attain them. 


They also pointed out that, 


_. the consultants would act as if they were outside 
consultants. . . All data would be for the local plant 
only. None would be communicated to higher author- 
ities without clearance with the authorities at the 
local level. 


The plant manager accepted the project. He suggested 
that the consultants explain it to Mr. Brown, an “old 
timer,” who, according to the plant manager, feels hurt 
because he expected to become a plant manager but never 
made it. The plant manager also suggested that the pro- 
jected survey be discussed with the top management 
Committee (hereafter known as the committee). The 
consultants agreed. 

Mr. Brown apparently resisted the consultants and 
their program. He questioned if the people would tell 
the truth. The consultants decided not to help Mr. 
Brown explore his fears toward them, research, and the 
past. Rather they attempted to allay his fears by pointing 
out, 


That they were not interested in looking backward, 
in studying the mistakes of previous managers or in 
studying the plant’s morale, but rather that the focus 
would be on the future. 


One may question the effectiveness of asking Mr. Brown 
to forget fears which are related to the past by assuring 
him that the consultants will do so. The consultants note, 
among themselves, 


At the end of the meeting, Mr. Brown appeared to 
understand what the consultants were going to do 
from the point of view of the procedures involved in 
the survey. There is no evidence of support for the 
idea... the notion of organization improvement was 
not accepted or even understood by Mr. Brown. 


Nor did they communicate to him their impression that 
in their opinion he is, 


. an incessant talker, oblivious to listener reaction 
and very insensitive to his own needs and power. 


This diagnosis may be correct. But is it not equally 
correct that one reason that the consultants did not “lev- 
el” with Brown (a value which they hold) was because 
they were responding to their own needs. The consultants 
probably felt that it was best not to “level” with Mr. 
Brown lest this explode their projected survey. 

The following day, the consultants held their meeting 
with the committee, They were introduced by the plant 
manager who told his subordinates: 1) that he wanted 
the consultants to be of help, 
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2) emphasized that he believes there is potential 
gain in having an outside group observe and lend 
assistance, and 3) by being particularly careful to 
say that, in his opinion, there was not necessarily 
anything wrong at the plant, but under the best of 
circumstances one can look for ways to do a better 


job. 


How helpful is this introduction of the plant manager 
to the consultants and to the clients? How is this project 
going to become the subordinates’ if they come to a 
meeting where 1) they are told to accept the consultants, 
2) they sense the plant manager’s defensiveness when he 
says that the consultants are not looking for anything to 
criticize, and 3) that they are told the organization is 
not doing an effective job? How helpful is this approach 
if everyone concerned feels that there 7s something wrong. 
If there are not weaknesses why hold the survey? Will 
not this approach be perceived by the subordinates as 
more of the top management 


. diplomatic talk that is always going on? 


If so, what will be their view of the consultants if this 
management nonauthenticity is sanctioned by them? Is 
this not an opportunity to test the consultants to see if 
they really mean that “openness” is a good thing? If so, 
then the consultants tend to enhance the difficulties since 
they not only refrain from exploring the problem above 
but they sanction it by taking the same approach. They 
emphasize that they are not interested in the past, that 
they are not making a checkup of employee morale, and 
that they are interested in the future, and how the con- 
sultants might help the management better to achieve 
their goals for the future. 

If the consultants want the subordinates to make this 
their project, then why do they not find out if the sub- 
ordinates want the same? Moreover, how will they be 
perceived by the subordinates when the findings are re- 
leased and the majority of them deal with their morale? 
Is the consultants’ strategy more of a response to the 
plant manager’s anxieties about getting the project ac- 
cepted, then, a logically thought through plan which 
takes into account the total management group? 

The consultants reported that the committee attitude 
appeared, on the surface, excellent, and that almost im- 
mediate joviality 


. was used to mask feelings and keep conflict from 
becoming overt. 


Here is an incisive hypothesis but the consultants do not 
explore its possible validity with the clients. The con- 
sultants also note that the committee does not function 
as a decision-making body. The consultants would not 
think of resisting the plant manager’s proposal with the 
possible exception of Mr. Brown. 

Why are these hypotheses not checked? One reason 
may be that the consultants want to refrain from doing 
anything which will upset the committee and doom the 
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survey. Another may be that they believe that they 
ought not to begin to confront the committee until after 
the survey when the consultants will know much more 
about the clients. Finally, it may be that the consultants, 
temporarily acting as researchers, do not want to disturb 
the situation. However, subsequent data will show that 
the consultants continue this strategy after the survey 
is completed, 

One interesting situation occurred during the survey. 
One manager reported to the plant manage! that his 
people were worried over the possibility of 
Instead of helping the plant manager to resolve 
the issue, the consultants met with the reluctant group. 
They told them the same information that they gave the 
Apparently (and we shall see later, only tem- 
porarily) the reluctant group “accepted” the survey. One 
al for example, what might happen if, instead of 
doing the above, the consultant stated to the group. 


holding a 


survey. 


committee. 


I am told that you are concerned about the survey. 
It makes us feel good that you raise these concerns 
openly. What kinds of information do you wish from 
me? How can I be of help to you? 


The consultant might also ask if the group could help 
him to understand the degree to which their concerns ar 
shared by others. if so, what hunches they may have to 


deal with the problem. 
The Results of the Survey 
As in the previous case, a carefully planned systematic 
questionnaire and interview study was conducted. Afte: 
back the results to the plant manager the con- 


series of courses of action that wer« 


feeding 
sultants suggested 
en ce 
indicated from the survey. 

There is evidence of resignation if not a feeling of 
the part of management. 
2. Steps need to be taken to galvanize or stimulate th« 


helplessness on 


anization to new levels of spirit and enthusiasm 


Mr. Brown 


blewas that his behavior cause could prevent the organiza- 


oO 
3. ought to be changed because the pro- 
tion from carrying out any proposals that it evolves, 


4. The number of levels of management need to be re- 


examined to see if they are all necessary. 

5. To help thi 
what they can do both as individuals and as members of 
Also to get them to feel that they do have thx 


and responsibility for getting it done. 


management look mor creatively at 


team. 
influence, 
In presenting the prognosis the consultants helped to 


power, 
focus the plant manager’s attention on the steps that 
they felt were necessary if the organization was to im- 
most anxious to induce the 
Brown, who 
was a thorn in the organization’s as well as the 


prove. They were apparently 
plant manager to do something with Mr. 
they felt 
consultants’ side. 

A meeting was then held with the committee to feed 
back the results. With the exception of Mr. Brown, the 
committee did not resist the results. Mr. Brown raised 
questions about the validity of the study and according 


to the consultant made a bit of a nuisance of himself. 
One of the consultants 


. purposely took a seat next to Mr. Brown in order 
to restrain him from talking a great deal by putting 
his hand on Mr. Brown’s arm or otherwise diverting 
his attention, 


Although there was no overt disagreement by other 
committee members, the consultants left the meeting 
questioning the committee’s probable degree of commit- 
ment to work through the results. Perhaps if the consult- 
ants would not view Mr. Brown’s behavior as a thorn but 
as stemming from a person who is so anxious that he 
breaks the barriers of secrecy and tells the consultants 
how he (and perhaps others) feel, the consultants might 
have utilized his charges about the research to learn more 
about the other members’ feelings. Such a step would 
also help the consultants begin to reach one of the objec- 
tives that they define as crucial; namely, to help the 
committee work through their reluctance to be open. 

Upon the return to the organization for further discus- 
sion with the committee the consultants explored plans 
which the plant manager might consider to cope with Mr, 
Brown. The plans became quite detailed to the point 
where the consultants considered suggesting a new organi- 
zational position for Mr. Brown; 
effect, greatly decrease his power and control. From th 
consultants’ viewpoint, 


one which would, 


this action was necessary if the 
plant was to progress. 

Perhaps this was the 
ger accepted the plans, the consultants would make th« 
plant manager more dependent upon them because one of 
the plant manager’s basic problems was that he needed to 

an effective diagnostician of such difficult situa- 
In filtering out the 
those with greatest merit, the consultants were preventing 
the plant manager from learning more about these crucial 
steps in the decision-making process. If the plant manager 
agreed with the consultants, then he would surely tend to 
increase his dependence upon them. Yet, the consultants 
believed that they must help the plant manager overcome 
his dependence upon them. Moreover, the consultants 
wished that the committee be less dependent on the plant 
manager. But, why should the committee believe the 
consultants view that dependence is bad when they see 


case. However, if the plant mana- 


become 


tions. alternatives and presenting 


that thei 
sultants? 

Returning to Mr. Brown, the plant manager accepted 
the consultants’ recommendations, As soon as Mr. Brown 
left for a vacation the plant manager announced to the 
management the realignment of duties which radically 
changed Mr. Brown’s duties. Exactly why this decision 
was made after Mr. Brown left is not clear. One can only 
hypothesize that the plant manager must have felt quite 
uncomfortable in making the decision and thus waited 
until Mr. Brown left. Whatever the reason, it seems that 
the consultants should have helped the plant manager to 
explore the impact of the decision. To be sure, the survey 
results suggest that the management group is not particu- 
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larly in favor of Mr. Brown. But to demote a man in this 
way is to provide living evidence to the management that 
the plant manager and the consultants are not able to be 
open when making difficult decisions. What guarantee do 
any of the managers have that their jobs might not be 
changed in the same way someday when they are on 
vacation? 

As one might predict, upon his return to the plant Mr. 
Brown was astounded to hear the news of the change. He 
became depressed and hostile. From then on Mr. Brown 
evidenced increased hostility toward the plant manager. 
Mr. Brown became more withdrawn but made one final 
attempt to be open with his hostile feelings. He refused to 
listen and resisted. The consultants dealt with this de- 
fensiveness by suggesting if Mr, Brown did not cooperate, 
the consultants might be forced to leave the organization. 
Mr. Brown reacted with “violent hostility.” No other 
comments exist about the meeting. The consultants noted, 
however, that since that meeting Mr. Brown promised 
the plant manager to cooperate until his retirement. 

Thus Mr. Brown was neutralized and the consultants 
felt an important obstacle was removed. 


The Decrease in Management Interest 


However, it was not long before a new problem seemed 
to arise. The committees created to work through the 
survey results and suggest concrete action were, for the 
most part, ineffective. At the same time, the plant mana- 
ger reported to the consultants that 


plant people are looking upon [them] as 
spies. 


One employee even asked 
is it a good idea to have them around so much? 


Apparently, the consultants did not take any action to 
explore these rumors. About a month later, the plant 
manager visited the consultants and reported “discour- 
agement with the program.” He said it has slowed down 
for various reasons: a main one being that less time was 
being spent by the consultants at the plant. He stated 
that he was looking for some new ideas because of the 
loss of momentum in the program. 

The consultants diagnosed the decrease in interest as 


. caused by the fact that these [management] 
groups could not come up with any more problems 
and did not see any responsibility beyond problem 
definition. 


The consultants apparently do not believe that they 
might be partially responsible for the lack of responsibil- 
ity. After all, they do condone behavior on the part of the 
plant manager which is unilateral and punitive (Mr. 
Brown’s case). Also, it is the consultants and the plant 
manager who want the study. Why should the shop feel 
responsible for something that they never really accepted? 


According to the consultants, the few departments 
which needed help least were holding the more effective 
meetings. The poorer departments did not seem to be 
motivated to hold further meetings, After some visits by 
the consultants, the meetings were begun again. However, 
the consultants reported that there was not as much 
openness as they had hoped for. 

After one meeting, a member told one of the consult- 
ants that the group wondered why he attended the meet- 
ings and wished they knew what they planned to do with 
his observations. They feared that he might report up- 
wards, The consultant reported that he was 


too confused after this meeting, because he was 
beginning to question whether his own behavior, as 
practiced in the meetings, was appropriate. 


This is not an easy conclusion to contemplate and it 
illustrates the internal security of the consultant. One 
wishes that he would consider discussing his feelings with 
the management group. If he is able to be open with them 
about their relationship, would not this provide the cli- 
ents with a rich living experience of how useful it is to 
explore one’s inadequacies with a group of peers which 
provides a supportive climate? How is it possible for the 
consultants to expect the clients “to level” if they find it 
difficult to do so? 


A New Change Program 


Apparently, the consultants decided not to discuss their 
problems with their clients (e.g., being perceived as spies, 
etc.). Instead they decided that the next step should be a 
new workshop program. 

In the meantime the plant manager again told the con- 
sultants that he was discouraged in the way the depart- 
mental meetings were dwindling. Perhaps, this would be 
an ideal moment for the consultants to invite the plant 
manager to become more aware of his dependency upon 
the consultants, It may also help the consultants to be- 
come more aware of their role in the problem. Moreover, 
if the plant manager experiences “the experts” raising 
questions about their effectiveness, he may begin to feel 
less anxiety about discussing his own difficulties. 

Instead the consultants suggested that the plant mana- 
ger might raise the question with the department heads 
as to whether or not they wished to continue. The plant 
manager replied that although he wished them to con- 
tinue, he did not wish to legislate the group meetings. 

The consultants reported that their impression was 
that the plant manager was attempting to get them to 
return to the plant and rejuvenate the program. For rea- 
sons not mentioned, the consultants do not use this ideal 
opportunity to explore their views of the plant manager’s 
dependence upon them. Instead they suggest that they 
meet with some of the plant people to design a new 
program. 

The consultants decided that a new training program 
might be useful because: 


The consultants after this meeting discussed between 
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themselves the merits of continuing versus discontin- 
uing the group meetings. It appeared that most 
groups were by now under a good deal of tension. 
They could not seem to see clearly any responsibility 
beyond problem definition and felt they had. ex- 
hausted problem defining. If they could not move to 
the next phase of exploring solutions and taking 
action, it might be well to discontinue the meetings. 
After several days of consideration, the consultants 
decided that the two problems that were a contribu- 
tion to the problem of group movement were: )1 In- 
adequate understanding of the objectives of the pro- 
gram (the objectives had been becoming clearer since 
the survey) and 2) Lack of skilled leadership in 
meetings (group functions were not being per- 
formed). the notion at this point was that if the 
groups could be helped to continue meeting, a 
number of desirable consequences could be achieved. 
First, plant problems would continue to get worked 
on a lower level; second, groups and individuals 
would get greater sensitivity to problems of group 
functioning, and third, the desire of top management, 
especially the manager, to move groups toward a 
better understanding of the goal of greater self-de- 
termination at lower levels would be pursued. 


A program was evolved by the consultants with the 
overall objective of developing within the plant an at- 
mosphere in which all members 1) feel a greater responsi- 
bility for influencing the future of the organization, and 
2) feel they can influence this future constructively. 

In a way the program is ironic. The men are going to be 
induced to become more responsible yet they never really 
have been offered an opportunity to truly develop any 
program to enhance the clients’ feelings of self-respons- 
ibility if the clients have almost nothing to say regarding 
their perceived need for the program, and the program, 
and the kind of human experience it shall be? 

One can predict that if the program is composed of 
many experiences that involve the clients, and if thes« 
experiences are deeply meaningful to them, then they may 
increase their motivation. If this happens, one can pre- 
dict further, however, that the “charge” given to them by 
the program will tend to wear off and a new program 
will be needed. If such is the case, then the consulting 
relationship has succeeded in shifting the dependence of 
the clients from their boss to the consultants. 


Discussion and Conclusions 

First, we must emphasize that the study is limited to 
those consulting relationships designed to increase the 
effectiveness of human interpersonal relationships within 
the organization. A consultant operating at this level 
tends to find himself in a major dilemma. It appears that 
if he tends to go along with the traditional values implicit 
in the formal organizational structure, he tends to set 
off a chain of events that have varying consequences. On 
the one hand, he does not tend to be very threatening to 
the client system. He is usually liked and accepted as 
“being one of the boys” and “part of the culture.” 


It also appears that the unintended consequences of 
this strategy are that the consultant soon finds that he 
has worked himself into the role of planning, creating, 
and implementing change. Moreover, he behaves toward 
the clients in the same way as the clients tend to behave 
toward their subordinates, i.e., in a directing, controlling 
manner. This relationship is usually well known by the 
subordinates. They, in fact, tend to use and go along with, 
the consultant in this relationship because they can con- 
trol him and protect themselves. For example, they gladly 
take on the reciprocal role of being dependent upon the 
consultant. This leads to the consultant becoming pri- 
marily responsible for change that may occur. Under 
these conditions changes are made in the organization. 
However, the quality and usefulness of these changes is 
largely a result of the consultants ingenuity. Thus, the 
organization has become dependent upon the consultants, 

In traditional consulting practice, consultants who per- 
mitted themselves to get into such a position would prob- 
ably be evaluated quite highly. After all, they have been 
able to get the organization to make progress in clearly 
defined and observable ways. Moreover, management 
acknowledges their value in helping to achieve certain 
crucial objectives. It may be argued that, given the reali- 
ties of organizational life and the “human encounter” in 
which the consultants are immersed, this is probably as 
well as one can expect the consultants to perform. How- 
ever, as we have seen, the success tends to be short lived 
and relegated primarily to certain non-human changes in 
interpersonal relationships and basic values which were 
originally planned never materialize. 


A. The Marginal Role of the Consultants 


In an attempt to help us to begin to understand the 
complexity of the consulting role it might be useful to 
explore it more systematically. What follows is an attempt 
to relate aspects of the consultative process to certain 
basic psycho-social concepts. However, appropriate exam- 
ples will be used from the data available. 

To the extent that the client’s present value system is 
different from the one the consultants represent, the con- 
sultant places himself in a marginal position because he 
will work in a system whose values and norms are differ- 
ent from those of his own team. To make matters more 
difficult, most client systems are usually composed of two 
sub-systems. On the one hand, is the group which desires 
to see their organization change. In most cases this sub- 
system is composed of those in management who invited 
the consultants. On the other hand, are all those who are 
either not aware of a necessity for change, or disagree as 
to the proper direction for change, or resist any attempt 
at change. To the extent that any one or a combination of 
these factors exists, the consultant will find himself con- 
fronted with another set of factors that will tend to re- 
inforce and magnify the role of a “marginal man.” 

From the research on the role of “marginal man” it is 
possible to infer that the consultant will tend to experi- 
ence the following kinds of problems. 

1. Although he accepts the management’s request to 
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conduct diagnoses of the employees’ world, the employees 
may choose not to inform him about the very problems he 
is supposed to help resolve. 

In the cases above, no lower-level employees are in- 
cluded in the study. However, there are numerous exam- 
ples where the lower-level supervisors tend to withhold 
information. For example, in case A the lower-level super- 
visors were not willing to discuss the difficulties which 
they felt with the leadership pattern of the top manage- 
ment echelons. They also resisted talking about the ques- 
tion, “How am I doing?” which was a question in which 
top management was most interested. Similarly, in Case 
B the supervisors had some serious questions about the 
role of the home office in the life of their organization. 
However, they did not feel free to discuss them openly 
with the top management. (They did discuss them, how- 
ever, with the consultants. ) 

2. Although the consultant is asked by management to 
help them, they may not inform him of their informal 
activities, especially those that they keep from one 
another. Usually, these are the activities that are the 
sources of many organizational problems. 

It is difficult to cite examples of this condition because 
our raw data came primarily from the consultants’ re- 
ports. However, there are a few examples that can be used 
where the top management withheld important informa- 
tion from the consultants. In Case A the management 
group met informally for four hours to discuss one of the 
consultants’ questionnaires without inviting him to par- 
ticipate. Later the consultant learned that the manage- 
ment group never accepted phase X of his plan although 
for many months they acted as if they accepted it. In 
Case B the plant manager communicated confidential 
survey data about an employee to people outside the 
organization. 

3. The consultant could experience frustration and 
conflict if he is asked by members in either sub-culture 
to participate in activities that the other does not sanc- 
tion, To the extent that he feels “required” to comply the 
consultant will tend to increase the probabilities of jeop- 
ardizing his position in the organization. 

According to the consultants they experienced conflict 
numerous times when top management asked them to 
make evaluations of subordinates. They felt the subordi- 
nates would not approve these discussions. Equally con- 
flicting, but not as numerous, were times when the sub- 
ordinates attempt “to pump” the consultants as to what 
they were learning from the “top Brass.” 

4, The consultant will tend to experience conflict and 
frustration to the extent that the two — sub — cultures 
fluctuate in their decisions, norms, etc. For example, he 
might feel that management ought to make up its mind 
on a particular policy so that he can provide consistent 
replies when asked by the employees. He may also feel 
that the employee attitudes about certain things do keep 
vacillating, and he is therefore unable to make a valid 
teport to the maagement (which may be the employees’ 
objective ). 


5. The consultant will tend to experience conflict and 


frustration to the extent that his values are incongruent 
with the clients’. 

The major portion of the paper is taken up with exam- 
ples of the differences in values between the consultant 
and the clients. Whereas the former emphasizes openness, 
self-awareness, self-acceptance, and emotionality, the lat- 
ter emphasized diplomacy, subordination, dependence and 
rationality. These basic differences forced the consultant 
into continual conflict choice situations. In most cases, 
we have seen, the consultant’s values were subordinated 
to the clients. The former became increasingly non- 
authentic which pleased the clients but prevented the 
consultant from providing the degree of help of which he 
is capable. 

To summarize, the consulting relationship is influenced 
greatly by several complex factors. They are: 1) the dis- 
crepancy between the consultant’s values and those of 
the clients, 2) the division of the organization into those 
who are aware of and/or wish, and those who are unaware 
of and/or do not wish, to bring about effective change, 
and 3) the division between those who invited the con- 
sultant “to straddle” a series of overlapping, conflicting, 
and at times antagonistic, sub-cultures. 

This marginal status can lead to many difficulties for 
the consultant. If he attempts to behave simultaneously 
in accordance with the requirements of both sub-cul- 
tures, he will find himself in constant conflict since the 
demands are antagonistic. Moreover, he will tend to be 
perceived by those in the sub-culture, at best, as being 
ambivalent and unsure, At worst, the consultant will be 
perceived as a hypocrite and a man “playing both sides 
against one another.” If he values one sub-culture over 
the other, then his behavior will be perceived as “manage- 
ment-dominated” or “employee-dominated,” depending 
upon which sub-culture he values most and who is doing 
the judging. 

Finally, each situation will tend to be new for the 
consultant. Consequently even with a high degree of 
training and experience his behavior will not tend to be 
efficient (e.g., follow the shortest path to the goal), There 
will be much exploratory, trial-and-error behavior. Errors 
and false steps will be made at the very time that he is 
being most cautious. Frustration and conflict will occur 
as well as feelings of ambivalence. These, in turn, will 
tend to lead the consultant to vacillate, to shift his 
ground, his strategy. He may be easily influenced and 
easily led especially by those representatives of the sub- 
culture that he values. His resistance to suggestion from 
the same group will tend to be low.® 


B. The Emphasis Upon the Process of Development 


The consultants upon whom we are focusing have an 
additional problem that confronts them continually. In 
many consulting relationships, the ends are considered 
more important than the means. If a marketing consul- 


. 


8, The analysis of the impact of a new situation on behavior is 


drawn from Roger Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, and Mollie R. 
Gonick, Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness, Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 55, 1946, pp. 1-44. 











tant comes up with a bright idea or an organization 
specialist suggests a more effective organizational struc- 
ture, either not much attention is paid to the interper- 
ends o1 


sonal processes involved in achieving these 


‘ 


strategies are developed and executed that “sell,” “per- 


suade,” “pressure,” “motivate,” the employees to accept 
these changes. 

A consultant who is interested in helping the organiza- 
tion achieve its needs in such a way that it can continu 
to do so with decreasing “outside” aid must give attention 
to the processes by which the new plans are developed, 
introduced, and made part of the organization. He will 
tend to invite a much greater degree of participation on 
the part of the clients in all the phases of the program 
Such participation, if it is not to become bogged down, 
will have to be based on effective interpersonal and group 
relationships. At the core of such relationships are such 
factors as openness, the capacity to create minimal de- 
fensiveness in oneself and in others, listening with mini- 
mum distortion, etc. In order to succeed in their work 
these consultants must therefore be interested in_ the 
processes or means for development as well as the ends 
For example, it is not very worthwhile to use covert ot 
diplomatic approaches to get the clients to see that they 
are not open or that they are diplomatic in their rela- 
tionships. It does not seem effective to help the clients 
become aware of their defenses if, in the process, the 
consultants behave defensively, Thus we find that th 
consultant strives to create a process for change which 
requires the very values that he is supposed to help th 
organization to overcome. 

It is extremely difficult, however, for the consultant, 
to be open when he is operating under the difficulties and 
ambiguities of a new situation compounded by being in 
a marginal role. All this is doubly compounded by the 
fact that his job depends upon not upsetting the client: 
whose basic problems are that they work in a system that 
sanctions non-authenticity and deplores authenticity. 
How is the consultant expected to behave according to 
his values and, at the same time, survive in a world in 
which these values may lead to failure. To make matters 
more difficult, he is on the client’s payroll. Thus his job 
could be placed in jeopardy if he risks confronting the 
clients by questioning their values. 

One implication is that management may need to learn 
to create a climate where the consultant feel free 
and encouraged to express his beliefs, especially different 
ideas about the process of effective organizational change. 
Unless this is done, the consultant, quite understandably, 
out of fear of his own position and in need for acceptance, 
soon takes on the values already held by the organiza- 
tion that he is trying to help. At this point, he tends to 
lose the very qualities that would make him valuable to 


the organization. 


can 


Along with line management’s helping to develop a 
climate where the consultants are helped to express their 
uniqueness, certain organizational changes might be con- 
sidered organizationally to reinforce the consultants in 
their effective assistance. Specific recommendations for 
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defining the nature of such a relationship go beyond the 
scope of this study. However, in other organizations, con. 
sultants have developed effective relationships where the 
following kinds of conditions existed. The consultants: 


1) May never become part of line management, 

2) Have their own professional salary scale as do 
medical directors. 

3) May never be fired for focussing on such processes 
as openness and authenticity but, 

4) May be dismissed if they are judged by their pro- 

fessional colleagues to be incompetent, and 

May be dismissed as a part of the organization to 

the extent that it is coercing their behavior against 

their better judgment. 


J 


In addition, line management could optimize its re- 
turn on the investment of the kind of consulting assist. 
ance discussed in this report if it would change its policy 
from asking for such assistance only when trouble jis 
imminent or has already erupted to a more preventative 
philosophy of conducting their organizational diagnoses 
when the pressure “to put out a fire” is not at its peak. 
Under pressure of resolving a “hot issue,” individuals 
tend to become more anxious, feel greater tension, see 
fewer alternatives, manifest less patience, become less 
effective at problem solving. Their organizational de- 
fensiveness becomes more pronounced, and they demand 
more urgent solutions, Under these conditions it is diffi- 
cult indeed to solve effectively important long-range or- 
ganizational issues. One can imagine the difficulty if 
these issues are rooted in human relations, human actions, 
and human effectiveness. Under these conditions, the 
consultants, who would be the first to admit the infancy 
of their profession, cannot be expected to do the effective 
job the management desires. 

At this point some readers have asked, why is it dys- 
functional for the consultant to accept temporarily the 
values of the client system? For example, is it not advis- 
able for a consultant to suppress his feelings if he believes 
that the client is “not ready” to explore his interpersonal 
relationships. Why should not the consultant continue 
providing help to achieve the tasks with the hope that 
he will return to the interpersonal relationships later on? 
There are several reasons that might be worth exploring. 

1) The two cases suggest that it is difficult for the 
consultants to help the clients to behave more openly if 
the consultants do not do so. The more the consultant is 
willing not to be open and to level, the more reason he 
gives the client to continue to lack genuineness. Every 
human interaction between client and consultant that is 
not authentic helps to build a norm of non-authenticness. 
If most of the clients’ interactions initially are non- 
authentic, then the norm of the non-authenticness (which 
already exists in the organization) becomes embedded in 
the client-consultant relationship. As these norms are 
reinforced it will tend to be difficult for the consultant to 
switch values and it will place the client in a strong con- 
flict situation. 


2) There are limits to the consultant’s openness. If 
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he believes that the members of the client system are 
psychologically too disturbed to deal with interpersonal 
relationship (and if some of the organization’s problems 
are related to these interpersonal relationships) then the 
consultant may find it appropriate to recommend that 
the executives consider some form of therapy. If the client, 
after careful explanation and exploration, decides against 
therapy, the consultant may wish seriously to consider 
leaving. Otherwise, these interpersonal relationships will 
eventually embroil him, the executives, and others in 
the organization in great difficulties which he will be 
unable to cope with since the client has said they were 
“off limits.” If, however, the consultant believes that the 
client is not that defensive and that he can accept help in 
this area, even though at first it may be painful to the 
lient, he should strive to provide help. 

Some ask if the consultant does not run the risk of 
terminating the relationship if he upsets the client. The 
answer is yes he does run that risk. But, if he succumbs 
to this fear, then the client has control over the consul- 
tant. It is this fear of breaking off the relationship which 
probably makes the subordinates suppress their feelings. 
If the consultant can communicate that he does not fear 
terminating the relationship, then he helps the client to 
face up to his impact and responsibilities. 

I do not, therefore, mean to imply that openness is an 
ll-orsnothing phenomenon. Needless to say, the con- 
sultant will have to be cautious in his feedback until he 
scertains the degree of receptivity of the client. I am 
suggesting, however, that, in an organization, the con- 
sultant may not have available to him as much time as 

> would wish to make a proper diagnosis, nor as much 
lredom to postpone being open. For example, in an 
ndividual therapeutic session, the therapist may be able 
to judge his openness primarily by the patient’s response. 
In an organization, however, it is not so easy. If the key 
xecutive, for example, was more defensive and less aware 
than the subordinates then the consultant’s “patient 
waiting” for the opportune moment may be perceived by 
the subordinates as the executive controlling the consul- 
tant. The reader may recall that this is what occurred 
n Case A during the first feedback session. 

In several instances where I have sensed that the 
lefensiveness of the key executive is significantly greater 
than the others, I have found it helpful to work with him 
personally before the relationship expands to the re- 
nainder of the organization. Under these conditions, I 
was able to move more slowly without developing the 
problems discussed above. 

The defensiveness of the clients, however, is not the 
nly relevant factor. The consultant’s defensiveness is 
qually crucial. If he tends to be easily threatened by 
the hostility that understandably would flow from the 
confrontation of the client with his feelings, then he will 
not tend to see the appropriate moment for intervention, 
nor will he intervene in a way to optimize the possibilities 


for learning. He should strive to utilize his own values 


when he gives feedback. His feedback should be, as much 
as possible, descriptive of the situation as he sees it. He 
should minimize making evaluations. For example, the 
reader may recall that the consultants felt that Mr. 
Brown talked too much. There are several alternatives 
open to them for intervention, One is for the consultants 
to describe to Mr. Brown the impact he is having upon 
the group without evaluating it as good or bad. More 
important, however, they could hypothesize that Mr. 
Brown’s talkativeness was not “too much.” Rather they 
could view it diagnostically as Mr. Brown’s attempt to 
deal with anxiousness about what the consultants were 
doing to him and to the others. If they could have raised 
this question (e.g., “Perhaps you feel we are meddling 
and not very helpful”) this might have released the others 
to support that part of Mr. Brown’s position which most 
of them felt was valid. The group support, might have 
influenced Mr. Brown to reduce the intensity of his need 
to fight the consultants. 

In short, the appropriate time for the consultant to 
focus on interpersonal issues is when they become a 
problem. More specifically, the consultant should focus 
on interpersonal issues when he believes 1) that these 
ate operating to block the client from achieving his stated 
objectives and 2) that the client, by not being genuine 
is beginning to prevent the consultant from providing 
the skills and assistance for which he was hired. 

It should be evident by now that there are many fac- 
tors operating on the consultant, influencing him away 
from being effective. This leads to the final recommenda- 
tion. Client systems may have to recognize that they 
have certain responsibilities which they must fulfill if 
the consultant is to optimize his—and therefore eventu- 
ally help the client’s—genuineness. A consultant is first 
a human being. Although he has much knowledge about 
human behavior he too can be influenced by pressures, 
conflicts, frustrations, and non-authenticity in an organ- 
ization, This suggests that the clients should strive to 
minimize these, or at least to encourage the consultant 
continually to raise the questions even though in doing 
so the clients should strive to minimize those situations 
where they are knowingly being non-authentic with the 
consultant. 

Typically many consultants hide these responsibilities 
from the clients. Indeed, some even prevent them from 
coming to the client’s awareness. As long as the client 
(unknowingly or knowingly) turns over his responsi- 
bility to the consultant, then a strong dependency rela- 
tionship is established between the client and the consul- 
tant. In my own experience, many consultants prefer the 
dependency relationship not only for the increased “billing 
time.” Less discussed, and perhaps equally important, is 
the consultant’s deep anxiety to face himself and to see 
what he is really doing to the client system. Perhaps, the 
best sign of the strength in these consultants is their 
willingness to face themselves and their practice and to 
learn from this experience. 
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Considerations Regarding Anthropology in 


High School Curricula 


Anthony Leeds * 


Few courses in anthropology have been taught as such 
at the high school level in the United States.! Neverthe- 
less, both in high schools and in elementary schools, and 
more particularly in the private schools, information 
which the anthropologists consider their own special in- 
terest has been used. Thus, children may be taught in- 
formation about the Eskimo, apparently the favorite cul- 
ture to represent the non-Western world and almost 
undoubtedly the only primitive one existing in the cur- 
riculum-makers’ Baedeker, although an occasional bow 
in made to the American plains or Southwest. Now and 
then, studies of the major Asian countries are made whose 
focus is cultural rather than properly geographical." 
Other cultures, ranging up to the most complex, ordin- 
arily appear to be brought into a curriculum more as 
functions of the description of the locations inhabited by 
humans than as descriptions, informed by some concep- 
tion as to the nature of culture, of the specific cultures 
themselves, In short, one may safely assert, I believe, 
that the students get some sense of the variations ex- 
hibited by societies but mostly as curiosa and oddities of 
peculiar peoples. They do not get a sense of the cultural 


* Anthony Leeds is Research Specialist, Urban Studies, Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

This article is a modified version of a paper originally distrib- 
uted for discussion at the Symposium on the Teaching of Anthro- 
pology in General Education and Liberal Arts Curricula, held at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, May 7, 1960, under the au- 
spices of the American Ethnological Society in connection with its 
study of anthropological teaching and teaching resources. 


1. Alexander Goldenweiser is reported to have taught a course in 
anthropology at the Walden School, New York, some 30 years or 
so ago. Jack Ellison has been teaching anthropology for 11 or 12 
years at the Frances Parker High School in Chicago. In 1959-1960, 
high school students, invited to Columbia University in an experi- 
ment aimed at exposing these students to more advanced teaching 
in various branches of knowledge, heard lectures on anthropology 
given by Charles Wagley and Morton H. Fried, both of the Colum- 
bia University Anthropology Department. 


2. E. g., New York Sunday Times, March 27, 1960, p. E 9, illus- 
trating exhibitions sponsored by the Board of Education “designed 
to make geography come to life and to offer both students and 


teachers new ways to give meaning to the social studies.” 


necessities of variation and differences as these derive 
from the technological articulations with environment. 
Rather, variation and differences are presented as if they 
were more or less accidentally associated with particular 
kinds of geographic features. Children appear rarely to 
be taught that there is such a class of events as technol- 
ogies which can systematically be studied like geography 
or economics. Rather, they become familiar only with 
technical activities which they see as scattered hithe: 
and yon rather planlessly on the earth’s far-away surfaces, 
activities such as camel-herding here, rice-paddy planting 
there. Certainly they get no sense of the effects of tech- 
nology as a formal determinant of social structure and as 
conditioners of ideologies; far less are they presented, or 
do they achieve, a notion of culture as a total system. 
Much less are they led to see culture as a system which 
operates by its own laws, which has its own distinguishing 
characteristics and process, and whose variants cannot 
be reduced to any known ultimate value hierarchy. Thus, 
by learning mere esoterica, they are prevented from 
learning the fundamental first step required of all an- 
thropologists, the scientific and ethical principle of cul- 
tural relativism. Consequently, too, they are prevented 
from learning the kind of perspective on world, culture 
and self which anthropology can afford. 

Whether a developed and sophisticated notion of these 
things can be taught at a high school level is not th 
question here. One might question whether the indoctr: 
nated and simplistic, overly patterned view of life brought 
by high school students to college today permits then 
sufficient freedom to be open to these notions even 3 
the college level. For the present, it must suffice to asser! 
that both some substantive experiential awareness an 
abstract conceptualization of the cultural point of vies 
can be achieved with high school students, and that thi 
learning can expand their educational perspective both in 
high school and subsequently in their college careers 
The present paper describes an experiment in teaching 
a course in anthropology at the high school level and tries 
to assess some of its results. 
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The Value Commitment of the Anthropologist 


Before turning to the experimental course, however, it 
is necessary to say something regarding the value com- 
mitment of the anthropologist who would be teaching 
such courses. Let us grant for the moment that the prac- 
ticing anthropologist, when dealing with anthropological 
data, as such, is able to achieve the non-evaluating ob- 
jectivity of the astronomer looking at cosmic events and 
objects. Value notions are not intrinsically relevant to 
the cosmographer’s data. I doubt, further, whether most 
cosmographers would claim that a closer knowledge of 
the intimacies of the universe would be of import to the 
greater mass of humanity. The cosmos is remote from the 
sources of man’s action and from those matters which 
men most urgently consider impelling problems. No 
doubt, however, the astronomer would make the assump- 
tion, common to all knowers of things, that knowledge 
itself is a Good, even if it leads to no foreseeable end. 
Because some intimation of an inscrutable mystery is 
imminent in this fundamental axiom, since we can give 
no ultimate rationale for it, the state of knowledge is the 
nearest thing to a state of grace which the scientist 
achieves. In contrast to the cosmographer, the anthro- 
pologist feels that his subject-matter approaches the very 
heart of man’s action and is directly relevant to those 
matters which are of greatest moment in his daily life 
or the long span of his existence. Anthropologists are 
directly involved in whatever are major 
problems by men, whether problems of individuals, so- 
cieties, or cultures. We have assumed that the anthro- 
pologist can look at the data of such problems with sup- 
ernal objectivity, removing all value commitments from 
his descriptions and inferences. We may grant further 
that he can, with equal objectivity, present his cultural 
theory and descriptions in a situation where anthropology 
has been included in a curriculum as a discipline which 
must be known if one is to deal scientifically with social 
phenomena. Under these conditions, the effect on stu- 
dents, especially if, out of their own prior orientations, 
they have voluntarily exposed themselves to the disci- 
pline, is generally determined largely by the state of 
the science itself as a value-free descriptive and theoreti- 
cal discipline, but not as an ethical one. If within its 
scope, such students make ethical choices, that is their 
private affair, not a disciplinary one. 


considered 


The situation is different, however, where the decision 
is made to intrude anthropology into a liberal arts or 
general education curriculum. Here, at least implicitly, 
the assumption is made that the subject matter of an- 
thropology is, in itself, a good thing to know, and further 
that it is a good thing to be known by all who are sub- 
jected to the curriculum, Here it appears to me that we 
find operating several values which are essentially outside 
the range of science, constituting basic ethical corimit- 
ments on the part of the anthropologist regardless of his 
experience with cultural variability. Briefly, these largely 
unconscious value axioms may metaphorically be sum- 


marized in an argument somewhat like this: 


Happiness is an ontological phenomenon. Happiness, 
whether defined as material or spiritual comfort or 
fulfillment, is a good thing for all individuals and all 
individuals should have a chance to strive for their 
happiness. Because of various impediments, not all 
individuals or groups are achieving happiness. Such 
impediments are undesirable because they interfere 
with happiness. Increased knowledge is not only good 
in itself but is good, too, because it can be used to 
decrease or remove the interferences against happi- 
ness, or at least to reduce the forces for unhappiness, 
which is an evil. The application of anthropological 
knowledge towards the goal of alleviation or im- 
provement is a good, it being assumed that allevia- 
tion and improvement (itself a value judgment) are 
in fact achievable without compensating ill effects 
elsewhere in the system. 


Plainly, such values and assumptions need intensive 
philosophical and scientific discussion but clarification, 
if possible at all, will be long in coming. Meanwhile, life 
goes on for the subjective citizen, anthropologist or other- 
wise. Feelings and action-requiring situations must be 
accounted to, decisions must be made. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the anthropologist appears to feel that, at 
any given point in the evolution of knowledge, a best 
use of his anthropological knowledge can be made, even 
if he be groping in a misty twilight. 

In a general sort of way, values and only partially 
analyzed assumptions about the nature of things such 
as these underlay the experimental course in high school 
anthropology which I undertook at the B. School in New 
York in the spring of 1956. 


The School Setting 


At that time, the B. School was devoted to dealing 
with students who had, for social or psychological rea- 
sons, failed to operate in ordinary school environments, 
public or private, progressive or conservative. It is dif- 
ficult to characterize the students as a group for those 
who did not experience them, not so much because of the 
range of types but because the words we use tend to raise 
connotative images in our minds which are misleading for 
the students in question. Many were “disturbed” in the 
everyday sense of the word. Others were “psycho- 
neurotic” in the clinical sense of the word, but, at the 
same time, this word is much too strong for many who 
had problems of a neurotic order without being severely 
or permanently disabled. Students of most of these types 
are known to all of us from our college classes, one might 
say almost in profusion, a fact reflected in the not in- 
frequent reports of breakdown and even suicide among 
college and university students, Similarly, a large pro- 
portion of the students at the B. School had arrived, in 
the course of their high school academic careers, at a 
point of crisis which reflected itself in failure, often ac- 
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companied by the inability to socialize adequately in 
the school or by severe psychological symptoms, as of 
sudden extreme work blockage, or by both. At the B. 
School, these students encountered an atmosphere in 
which rehabilitation was at least partially possible, first, 
through the removal of the rigors of institutional pres- 
sures especially prevalent, although differing somewhat, 
in the public and genteel private schools; second, the 
personal supervision of students in small classes, or some- 
times, for a preliminary period, as individuals, by in- 
terested and sophisticated teachers who, for the most 
part, possessed superior training; third, the introduction 
into the school, directly or indirectly, of a therapeutic 
atmosphere. All these things occurred within the frame- 
work of an academic program for the greater majority of 
the students. According to the severity or benignancy 
of their disorder, they were able to cope with a regular 
academic program with more or less success. A large per- 
centage of the high school group I knew went to college, 
and several have since graduated. Some who left college 
have made other more or less successful adjustments. At 
the very least, one may say that a number of children 
were able to find a degree of pleasure and profit in their 
schooling where before they had been experiencing sheer 
personal torment and waste such as few of us are able 
to envision. 


These were the value commitments and the setting 
within which the experimental anthropology course was 
taught. In addition, I was (and am) possessed of that 
general sub-stratum feeling that anthropological know- 
ledge is a good thing in itself, and, further, that it is a 
good thing because it can contribute to a desirable per- 
sonal liberation. Hence, it has profound relevance to 
what we call a liberal arts and possibly also a “general 
education” curriculum. The term “general education” is 
a difficult one since its meanings seem to be as numerous 
as the disparate interest groups active in education today. 
On one hand, writers identify it with an almost scholastic 
view of “liberal arts,” while, at the other end, we find 
it viewed as contentless methodology, which, through 
some inarticulate experience on the part of the student, 
is supposed to create in him something which may be 
designated as learning.? Almost universally, however, it 
seems to imply an education for “citizenship,” according 
to standards called “democratic,” the fundamental issues 
of whose definitions are ever so skillfully avoided. In 
effect, the student is to be trained to accommodate to the 
here and now, to accept his present condition as a given 
in life, to be a patriot.* If these are the primary aims of 
“general education,” then, it seems to me anthropology 


3. Cf. T. R. McConnell, “General Education: An Analysis,” in 
N. B. Henry (ed.), General Education, 51st Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, 1952; also 
A. Naftalin, “Social Science in General Education,” ibid, pp. 111- 
135, and H. E. Wilson and M. R. Collings, “Education for Inter- 
national Understanding” in Social Studies in the Elementary 
School, 57th Yearbook, Part II, 1957. 


4. Wilson and Collings, of. cit., pp. 247-248. 


has no place in its curricula. My own concern was more 
with anthropology as a “liberal art,” understood as a way 
of thought which liberates, an understanding which seems 
to me opposed to many of the notions prevalent under 
the term “general education” today. In the liberating 
sense, knowledge can contribute to raising students, or 
persons in general, out of a morass of trivial responses to 
those immediate and local cultural cues which occur as a 
superstructure upon the fundamental inescapable deter- 
mining effects of cultures on persons.® The less know- 
ledge a person has of cultural possibilities or alternatives, 
the smaller the range of possible cultural choices which 
can be conceived of as responses to social and cultural 
situations, and consequently the less the range of the 
individual’s freedom of self-determining choice, with re- 
spect to the cultural system or regarding action which 
might contribute toward transforming that system. Also, 
the fewer the chances, the smaller are his adaptability 
and his opportunities for that fulfillment which we have 
already established as a sought-for value. Thus, if the 
individual has learned to respond mainly to the minutiae 
of his local culture, and his own culture only, the range 
of alternatives his person might use is necessarily mini- 
mized. The more inhibited the availability of knowledge 
of the alternatives and possibilities, the greater is this 
limitation. Conversely, as knowledge increases, the indi- 
vidual, although having to account to fundamental cul- 
tural relations without which persons cannot operate, is, 


5. Implied here is a tieory of the relationship between persons 
and culture, which may briefly be stated as follows: The individ- 
ual and the culture are partially autonomous systems, that is, the 
form, characteristics, and dynamics of one system, are, at most, only 
partially causal of the form, characteristics, and dynamics of the 
other system. This implies that, with respect to each other, there is 
a considerable degree of freedom, although this fact does not entail 
any conception of indeterminacy or non-determinacy of each system 
within itself (cf. in this connection, D. M. McKay, “Man as 
Observer-Predictor” in H. Westmann (ed.), Man in His Relation- 
ships, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1955). The degree of 
freedom increases with the increased recognition and discrimination 
of the laws of culture or culture-personality relationships and the 
levels of generality of these laws. The more limited a person’s 
knowledge of laws and of the variations of culture content, the 
fewer are his thinkable choices, while the greater, the greater his 
ability to choose among varying lines of thought or action and the 
greater his adaptive flexibility. Thus a person can increasingly 
confront his own culture, in some measure independent of its spe- 
cific content and form, although of course not of culture as such, 
since the class, personality, possessed by all persons, derives sus- 
tenance for certain of its parts from the class, culture (whatever 
the unique content absorbed and however any particular personality 
integrates this material). It seems to me that this conception of the 
relation between persons and cultures is to some extent the experi- 
ence of all anthropologists who have been to the field and under- 
gone culture shock—usually on their return to their own culture. 
It seems to me to be the experience of all anthropologists, as well 
as others, who, exposed to foreign cultures, have felt a sense of 
identity and empathy, no matter how different the culture may 
have been from anything with which they were customarily famil- 
iar. What has happened is that they have seen more fundamental 
human conditions—human relations to cosmos, man, and self—than 
they had known from the immediate vicissitudes of their everyday 
existence in their own culture—in their jobs, their families, their 
work. The same conception seems to me necessarily also a funda- 
mental assumption, even where it is not usually explicit, in all 
psychotherapeutic techniques. Both in its therapeutic and its purely 
anthropological aspects, the course described operated with this 
assumption. 
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at the same time, liberated from the trammels of this 
time and that place, and can, presumably, maximize his 
own individual worth and that of his society as he sees 
them. 

His augmented worth may be a purely internal phe- 
nomenon, a truer awareness of self and of the unique in- 
terest and intrinsic value of his own being, regardless of 
the superficial judgments of the conforming mass about 
him. It may also, however, flow outward in actions, 
derived from discriminations based on knowledge, directed 
toward reinforcing or repudiating aspects of his own cul- 
ture, whether systems of ideas or of social organization. 

In short, he has to some extent been “liberated.” Im- 
plicitly, at least, he has moved toward discovering some 
universal human values, in the broadest sense of that 
word, In fact, the anthropologist’s discipline is inherently 
directed toward that aim when it pursues cross-cultural 
and comparative methods, Even if he must, as a person, 
carry on action and make decisions which necessarily 
confront him in a particular situation, he is freer to choose 
alternative means if he knows of other possibilities, and, 
above all, he is almost infinitely freer to pour in or with- 
hold affect, thus being, in his person of persons, less at 
the mercies of cultural vagaries and vicissitudes. In this 
sense he is a freer being. 

These considerations were vital in planning the anthro- 
pology course at the B. School. We are here concerned 
mainly with the general educational aspects of the course, 
although in the plan as organized specifically for the B. 
School, the liberating, or let us say therapeutic, aspect 
was quite as important. I shal] not discuss this aspect 
here, except in passing. Had it been less important, a 
more integral connection between the anthropology 
course and the rest of the curriculum could easily have 
been achieved. 


The Course 


First, I assumed that a cross-cultural, yet fully rela- 
tivist, view of culture systems has applicability to “gen- 
eral education.” I wished to select a range of culture types 
which would show both the plasticity of human be- 
havior under different environmental-technological con- 
ditions and, at the same time, emphasize the necessities 
for cultural variation and difference. Further, I wished 
to show the range of possible responses, even with a single 
culture type. To some extent, cultures were selected with 
this in mind. Second, I assumed that the understanding 
of the concept of culture itself, with special emphasis on 
the structure and functions of culture and its changes 
through time—even if only vaguely formulated in their 
minds—would generally serve to illuminate the students’ 
views of the human landscape in other courses, particularly 
world, European, and American history, economics, liter- 
ature, and language courses. Third, I assumed that the 
children at the B. School were what they were because of 
what they had experienced in the sociocultural and psy- 
chological structure of their families. Observation of these 
families generally confirmed this assumption. I felt that, 
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if these students could see themselves as persons in some 
sense independent of the structure and private cultures 
of their families, or, at least, as potentially independent 
of them, a long liberating step forward would have been 
accomplished. Such insight could be achieved by con- 
stantly having to measure themselves as products of 
American family situations against products of other 
systems. Within these varying situations, they would 
discover a range of alternatives which, for any one indi- 
vidual, might present differing value systems and pos- 
sibilities of action among which to choose. The final 
consideration in planning the course was the availability 
of literature. I needed cultures which were well described 
in book form and in accessible, but not diluted and over- 
simplified, sources. As it turned out, many of these came 
from my own library. 

The following cultures were chosen: Eskimo, Iroquois, 
Polynesia, and China, as well as the United States. The 
Eskimo were chosen because of the intense importance of, 
and dependence on, cooperation within the nuclear family 
and the possibilities of achieving this, as well as because 
of their extreme form of ecological adaptation with its 
concomitant sociocultural organization. The Iroquois 
were chosen because of the importance of women in the 
family and larger social organization, a situation so dif- 
ferent from our own in many ways. They also represent 
a stage of technological development far more advanced 
than the Eskimo and less developed than the irrigation 
horticulture of the Polynesians. Polynesia appeared to 
present a situation in which youth had a degree of re- 
laxed freedom in and out of the family structure. It also 
presented a situation in which the family exercised max- 
imal functions, permeating the economic, political, and 
religious orders, by being extended to the entire body 
politic, Also the presence of certain associations showed 
ways in which individuals in other cultures could exer- 
cise a limited choice in the pursuit of personal satisfaction. 
Pre-revolutionary China presented, at least ideally, a 
patripotestal family—a sort of counterpoise to the Iro- 
quois situation. Furthermore, it was the only state-or- 
ganized society, other than the students’ own culture, in 
the sample, and the only other culture possessed of ad- 
vanced agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. At 
the same time, it differed from the United States in being 
largely non-industrialized. 

At some point during the discussion of each culture, 
except the Iroquois, a film was presented. The first, ac- 
companying our discussion of the American family, dealt 
with the upbringing of an American child.* Nanook of 
the North illustrated the Eskimo; Moana and Pacific 
Island accompanied the Polynesians, and a movie de- 
scribing the life of an urban Chinese family introduced 
our study of the Chinese. 

Since considerable time was spent in describing the 


6. One of the students objected, quite rightly, that this somewhat 


saccharine film showed no family conflict. All was honey and har- 
mony. The Chinese film was called Peiping Family, and was also 
somewhat saccharine. 
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fundamental characteristics of the technology and econ- 
omy and their effects on the social order, visits were made 
to the Museum of Natural History, sometimes to the 
exhibition halls, sometimes to the collection rooms, to 
see items from the three simpler cultures. Chinese cultural 
materials were seen in a trip to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The study of the Chinese was illuminated by a 
lecture by Morton A. Fried, who elaborated on the or- 
ganization of the Chinese family and its relations to 
Chinese society. 

As a further aid, I decided to use the recorded series 
called The Ways of Mankind, which I had previously 
heard and enjoyed on the radio. Volume I, containing 
dramatized accounts of the Eskimo and Chinese and 
several other cultures, was rented. Unfortunately, it was 
anything but a success. It is possible that this group of 
students was particularly sophisticated, and not a little 
critical. However this may be, they found the manner of 
‘corny,” and a subject for 


c 


presentation, as they put it, 
hilarity. The records served better as material for satire 
than for instruction. 

Finally, we must speak of the literature used. The 
course, as we noted, was not part of the general cur- 
riculum, nor was it open to anyone who chose to take it, 
Rather, in this instance, I was able to select the students 
I wanted. The eight students selected were undoubtedly 
the best in the school, probably comparable to students 
half of the entering college freshman of an 
average None had any problems in reading, 
little as one or two of them cared to read. Under these 
circumstances, I was able to require them to read the 
best that could be gotten for them, rather than to ask 
them to use watered-down tertiary sources. A number 
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of standard sources were used 
During the first weeks of the course, while the students 


7. The students in this class were accepted upon graduation into 
the following colleges: Universities of Michigan, Denver and New 
Mexico: Long Island and New York Universities; and Antioch, 
Oberlin, and American International Colleges. 

g. Among the sources used were the following: 

R. Bunzel, Leads for Field Workers, mimeographed, n.d. 

R. Firth, We the Tikopia, American Book Co., New York, 1936. 
M. H. Fried, Fabric of Chinese Society, Praeger, New York, 1953. 
O. Lang, Chinese Family and Society, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1946. 


M. Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Competition in Primitive Soci- 
eties, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1937 ; ; 
L. H. Morgan, League of the Ho-De-No Sau-Nee or Iroquois, 


Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, Conn., 1954. 

G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, Macmillan, New 
York, 1934. 

I. Pruitt, 4 Daughte 
Conn., 1945., f 
F. G. Rainey, The Whale Hunters of Tigara, Amer. Mus. of Nat 
Hist. Anthropological Papers, XLI, Part 2, 1947. 

F. G. Speck, The Iroquois, Cranbook Inst. of Science, Bulletin 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 1955. ; 

R. Williamson, Religion and Social Organization in Central Poly- 
nesia, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, Eng., 1939. 
Essays in Polynesian Ethnology, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge, Eng., 1939. 

M. Yang, 4 Chinese Village, Columbia University Press 
York, 1945 


of Han, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
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were reading on their cultures, we discussed the American 
family, starting with their own observations and, to a 
considerable extent, with their subjective experiences of 
it. I hoped to elicit their conception of what the family 
is and to show them that there are standard American 
patterns, at least within their class, of family organiza- 
tion as well as standard American family stereotypes, 
To a considerable extent, this was successful, although 
the variation of the families of these eight young people 
was considerable. In order to get material to use for 
contrast with the cultures which we were to study later, 
I had asked the most literate of the students to keep notes 
on the expressions of value and fact uttered by each of 
her classmates about their families. These comments were 
systemat.zed in order to make some generalizations about 
the forms and functions of the family in the United 
States, and a general outline of points to be compared in 
other cultures was arranged. This included such questions 
as how are marriages contracted; religious, civil, public, 
and private aspects of marriage; the obligations between 
the families of the marrying couple; the positions of men, 
women, and children within the family; authority and 
decision-making; sexual relations in and out of marriage; 
fidelity; divorce and widowing; multiple marriages; adop- 
tion; relationship of the living to the dead of the family; 
institutions of family continuity; relationship with units, 
especially associations, outside the family unit; life cycle 
and the concepts of childhood, adolescence, and the nature 
of the transition to adulthood and maturity. The discus- 
sion of some of these aspects raised the question of what 
happens when standard patterns are not followed. This 
was of particular interest in view of the then-beginning 
publicity about delinquency, whose causal factor daily is 
heralded to us all in poster and public-service billboard 
as being the family whose life stops. This led to an ex- 
tensive discussion of the gang as an associational group 
having a number of vital social functions which are not 
fulfilled in the families of its members. It also led to a 
discussion of the rather anomalous position of “the 
adolescent” in our society, or rather his lack of position 
since he is neither child nor member of an adult world, 
nor has he any immediate prospects of entering one. The 
theme of associational ties as alternatives to familial ties 
was raised again and again, both in terms of these stu- 
dents’ observations of themselves and their parents and 
in cross-cultural terms, as, for example, in the Chinese 
family mutual aid societies, the Polynesian arioi and 
the Iroquoian secret societies. 

After our initial examination of the American family, 
accompanied by a much less intensive examination of its 
place in American society at large and its relation to 
associations, the class proceeded to examine the Eskimo, 
Iroquois, Polynesian, and Chinese family systems, again 
in their larger social contexts, especially of class and 
associational ties. 


Teaching Method 


For pedagogic purposes, an inductive approach was, 
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at first, intensively used in order to lead students, almost 
surreptitiously, into insights about the principles under- 
lying cultural relativism, cultural organization, and cul- 
tural regularities, As each culture was introduced, and, 
where possible, as each topic was begun, purely descrip- 
tive data were presented from which the students were 
gradually to generalize in order to abstract some principle. 
Using the family data of the students themselves is the 
best example of this procedure. It seems to me that this 
sa useful procedure in any type of introductory an- 
thropology course. A shift in the procedures of teaching 
takes place, as it did in this case, once these inductively 
lerived principles have been established, although addi- 
tional inductions may be made throughout the course. 
[he structure of thought, in the classroom as in the 
profession at large, becomes increasingly deductive. Stu- 
dents must increasingly deal with logical inferences from 
previously established principles, generalizations, and 
facts; with the construction of hypotheses; and must 
learn to understand the relationship between deductively 
hypotheses and the accumulation of data by 
observation. In passing, it might be remarked that this 
understanding of the relationship between induction and 
deduction might well be more prevalent in the profession, 
which, as a whole, still tends to regard itself as practicing 
a largely, if not exclusively, inductive science. I think it 
s just to say that, in fact, no such science exists.® 
About a year after the course ended, I was able to 
idminister a questionnaire to all but one of the students. 
In general, the responses confirm my own impressions 
as to the results of the course. Although a full analysis 
is not presented here, some of the comments written in 
the questionnaires were illuminating, especially from the 
point of view of the students’ personal sense of the “liber- 
ating” experience. From a general education point of 
view, however, assessing the effects of the course is some- 
what more difficult. I was able to arrange with the 
English teachers that they ask their students to write 
compositions revolving around materials derived from 
the cultures they were studying. Several of the essays 
displayed a keen understanding of, and empathy with, 
the culture studied. The students seemed quite able to 
understand the relativity of values involved, and also 
to see that the cultures they had read about were neither 
peculiar aberrations of humanity nor so esoteric as to be 
merely some faraway unreal things. They seem to have 
acquired some concept of the structure of culture and 
culture’s determinate relationship to environments. How 
much this carried over into their other studies, especially 
history or literature, I am unable to assess. Other teachers 
reported that they felt the students got a good deal out 
of the course which in some way was projected into their 
other course work but they were not able to specify just 
how. Several of the students reported that they felt the 
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9. J. K. Feibleman, “The Role of Hypotheses in the Scientific 
Method,” Perspectives in Biology and Medicine, Il, No. 3 (1959), 
335-346; S. T. Kimball, “Anthropology versus Sociology: A Con- 
trast in Method,” paper read at the 59th Annual Meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, Minneapolis, Minn., 1960. 
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course helped them somewhat in their academic func- 
tioning, My own general feeling is that the students ex- 
panded in their critical faculties considerably. This was 
a function partly of their increased personal insight, but 
also of the mental stretching which came from a reason- 
ably well-understood cross-cultural exposure. I feel that, 
for the same reasons, there was a marked increase, not 
always consciously realized, in the appreciation of the 
values and differences of others and an ability to live 
with them with greater appreciation or less derogation 
and even, at times, to enjoy and learn from them. 

A final word about the more strictly anthropological 
aspects themselves. Almost without exception, the stu- 
dents felt the literature used to be quite understandable, 
as|were, also, the other teaching materials such as the 
movies and even the recordings, and the talk of the 
visiting lecturer. Similarly, they felt that the concepts 
presented, such as culture, structure, function, and so on, 
were quite comprehensible. To the question whether they 
wanted to find out more about anthropology as a result 
of| having taken the course, three said yes, three said 
maybe, one said no. The eighth went to the University 
of New Mexico, ostensibly to major in archaeology, but 
he| had already been interested in so doing before the 
course. Most of the students felt that the kind of liter- 
ature used, as compared with ordinary high school texts, 
made it easier to maintain interest and was, in itself, 
more interesting than the usual school texts. They also 
found the seminar-like manner of holding the course 
more profitable than the usual classroom procedures. 

Psychologically, almost all the students benefited in 
one way or another, although in very different degrees. 
Interaction within the group increased notably, and, in 
some cases, overflowed into their other relationships. 
Various aspects of the course contributed to this. First, 
each student’s gradually developed exposition of his or 
her own family made the others generally more sympa- 
thetic to, and understanding of, the nature of the effects 
of| family structure and values on the person. Second, in 
the act of talking, each student exposed himself as a mat- 
ter of course, and the more so when disagreements forced 
each to take positions, for example, on the social signifi- 
cance of friendship as an institution or on the nature of 
authority in the family. Third, in several cases, having 
read the same material as another student, and inter- 
preted it differently, led to insightful discussions not only 
about the material, but also about the interpreters and 
their relations to their life contexts. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, it seems to me safe to assert, if some- 
what tentatively, on the basis of this experience, that 
anthropology can make a contribution to general educa- 
tion at the high school level. I feel that it could be made 
to| do so much more if the course were to last a year 
instead of one semester as in the present instance. This 
would give time to develop in the students a sense of the 
relevance of these materials to other parts of the curricu- 
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lum, particularly the understanding of history, geography 
in its human implications, and literature, This did not 
happen to be the main focus of the course as I gave it, 
so that the sense of relevance achieved was probably 
less than might have been elicited even with the amount 


of time at my disposal. With more time and a stronger 


focussing on the general curriculum, I think that a 
thorough grounding in cultural differences and cultural 
structure achieved in a semester’s work could then serve 
as a foundation to move on into the analysis of current 
events in the world and to achieve a level of international 
understanding” rarely achieved otherwise. For example, 
had I just finished a course such as I have described, al- 
though with slightly less emphasis on the personal inter- 
actions, I could go on to demonstrate to the students how 
one might apply the anthropological approach to the 
understanding of the current Cuban, South African, 
Korean, and southern United States upheavals as results 
of the internal dynamics of cultural systems affected by 
different geographies, histories, and external cultural 
systems. 

Finally, I feel that anthropology would be desirabl 
only for certain students as a general curriculum require- 
ment. Hence, some sort of selection procedure would bi 
needed. A certain degree of sophistication, combined with 
a prior element of inquisitive dissociation from the world, 
allowing the students to look at their own and other 
cultures as objects rather than as subjective parts of 
themselves, is almost a prerequisite. It would be a grav 
mistake to force all take an anthropology 
course. For those whose identity is associated most closely 
with the cultural cues and patterns, the results, at best, 
would be relatively sterile and boring. At worst, a wedge 
might be driven betwen them and their self-identification 
by use of such cues, leaving them with less identity than 
they had at first, but with nothing in place of what they 
had lost to use in their own further growth. 


students to 


10. Wilson and Collings, of. cit. 
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A word needs also be to be said about those who are to 
teach anthropology in high schools. I do not believe that 
any teacher should teach anthropology; neither do | 
think it desirable that it be taught by any social scienc: 
or humanities teacher who has chanced to take a cours 
in anthropology during his college career. Adequat 
teaching of anthropology requires of the teacher, just as 
it does of students, the ability to look at his own or an- 
other culture, and, more, requires teachers to have ex. 
perienced some other culture, even if only by intelligent 
travel in a foreign land or in a sub-culture in their own 
society distinctly different from their own. Furthermore 
adequate teaching of anthropology in high schools re- 
quires a substantial training in that field, accompanied 
by professional authorization to give instruction in that 
subject matter. 

If one makes a distinction between liberal arts and gen- 
eral education, which I believe is justifiable in view of 
the common emphasis in the general education liter- 
ature’! on the immediate applicability of education t 
life problems, or, even more narrowly, to adjustment, 
then I believe that anthropology at the high school level 
can be a liberating experience for qualified students and 
can subtly make more profound their preparation for the 
wrenching first year college with its suddenly expanding 
horizons. While, on one hand, giving the students mor 
perspective on their own culture by helping them to re- 
move themselves from its immediate trammels, and thus, 
to some extent, separating them still further from it (a 
result, incidentally, which thoroughly opposes liberal arts 
to general education), the study of anthropology brings 


them closer to discovering a universal humanity and an 


aesthetic common to all men, regardless of time and place, 
a discovery which can be the most satisfactory of all. 


E. J. McGrath (ed.) Social Science in 
General Education, Wm. C. Brown, Dubuque, Ia., 1948; A. W 
Levi, General Education in the Social Studies, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C., 1947. 


11. See footnote 2. Also 
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| Field Methods and Techniques 


Key Informant Reliability in 


Rural Mexican Villages 


Frank W. Young and Ruth C. Young* 


The key informant method may be defined in its 
broadest sense as a technique of collecting information 
about a social situation by talking to a selected number 
{ the participants. The informants are chosen not on a 
random basis, but because they possess special qualifica- 
tions such as a particular status, wide communications, or 
even accessibility to the investigator. Although this data- 
gathering technique is used in a great many fields, from 
journalism to espionage, it is particularly associated with 
anthropology. As Tremblay! has pointed out, it has often 
been referred to as “the anthropological technique.” 
Unfortunately, this association of a technique with a par- 
ticular discipline obscures what may be a more important 
onsideration, its frequent use in situations where the 
crucial variables or questions have not been fully for- 
mulated or where more refined techniques are unavail- 
able. If key informant interviewing is in fact associated 
with particular conditions of social research, we may con- 
fidently predict its widespread use as such exploratory or 
unstructured situations are confronted in 
underdeveloped areas or in the many new sub-fields of 
social science that are opening up. It is this possibility 
that justifies more intensive methodological assessment 
of the technique. 

Notwithstanding a wide range of opinions and recom- 
mendations among anthropologists about the use of key 
informants, there has been little explicit discussion of the 
acceptability of such information as scientific data and 


research on 





Frank W. Young is in the Department of Anthropology at 
San Diego State College. Ruth C. Young is a sociologist. 

[his article is based on material collected during 1957-1958 and 
supported by the Doherty Foundation and PHS Grant #MF- 
| 7818-C. The authors wish to thank Dr. Bruce Dohrenwend and 
| Dr. Barbara Dohrenwend for their penetrating comments. 

|. Mare-Adelard Tremblay, “The Key Informant Technique, A 
Non-Ethnographic Application,” American Anthropologist, LIX, 
1957), 689. 


there has been little empirical evidence on the fundamen- 
tal point of the reliability of such information.? There- 
fore, despite a number of inadequacies in the present 
analysis, we are reporting our findings on the most reli- 
able types of data and the consequences of varying de- 
grées of quantification. The foregoing categories assume 
that reliability is defined as agreement. If it is defined as 
the individual informant’s internal consistency and sta- 
bility, another line of analysis is opened up: the infor- 
mant’s self-consistency when assessed by different criteria. 
In addition to the two definitions of reliability, the 
findings may be organized in terms of whether the data 
aré concrete, observable phenomena or whether they are 
verbal, ideational material. Interest in both types of 
data stems from the natural history context of ethno- 
graphic reporting, the fundamental tenet of which is that 
phenomena must be seen without bias and as a whole.® 
The first approach has concentrated on narrowing the 
range of phenomena to what could be observed. Stated 
another way, it focuses on what might be obtained 


if the interviewer had been able to follow his 
subject about with a notebook recording everything 
he did and said as accurately as possible. 


2. Among the few previous studies of key informant reliability 
are those of: Cora Dubois and Dorothy Demetracopoulou, “A 
Study of Wintu Mythology,” Journal of American Folk-lore, XLV, 
(1932), 375-500; Harold E. Driver, “Culture Element Distribu- 
tions: VIII, The Reliability of Culture Element Data,” Berkeley, 
University of California Press, Anthropological Records, I, (1938), 
205-220; Donald Campbell, “The Informant in Quantitative Re- 
seatch,” American Journal of Sociology, LX, (1955), 339-342; and 
Ward H. Goodenough, “Residence Rules,” Southwestern Journal of 
Anthropology, XII, (1956), 22-37. 


3. A. L. Kroeber, “Concluding Review,” in Sol Tax, Loren C. 
Eiseley, Irving Rouse, and Carl F. Voegelin (eds.), 4a Appraisal 
of Anthropology Today, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1953, pp. 362-363. 
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This approach reached its most extreme expression in 
Human Organization under the editorship of Eliot 
Chapple (from which the above is taken*) and in 
Principles of Anthropology by Chapple and Coon, The 
preface to this text® consists of a description of this ver- 
sion of the operational method in anthropology, which is 
the backbone of their whole treatment of the subject. 

The second viewpoint has developed in response to an 
interest in the more directly symbolic aspect of culture, 
in meanings, values, motives, norms and the relation of 
these to personality. This interest in the verbal and 
largely unobservable portion of culture led to Florence 
Kluckhohn’s article on participant observation. She de- 
scribed it as the 


. conscious and systematic sharing, in so far as 
circumstances permit, in the life-activities and, on 
occasion, in the interest and affects of a group of 
persons.® 


Bennett and Wolff? have tried to explain the methodolo- 
gical position of this approach: 


the anthropologist, in order to obtain an “objec- 
tive” view of culture strongly identifies and empha- 
thizes with the behavior of its carriers. 


They say further that 


... his [the anthropologist’s] definition of “science” 
emphasizes “depictive integration” for which the 
observer’s own abilities and views, in all awareness, 
are essential rather than threatening and to be 
excluded. 


Nadel® has also urged the use of key informants for 
collecting data on ideational or emotional material not 
amenable to direct observation despite his doubts as to 
its dependability. 

It is easy to see that these two approaches would lead 
to conflicting evaluations of the worth of certain types 
of information, of the application of quantification and of 
the interpretation of considerations like the number of 
informants and their biases. Indeed, the very definition 
of reliability becomes a matter of debate, since the 
behavioral operationists would probably favor the agree- 
ment definition, while the phenomenological operationists 
would probably lean toward internal consistency. 


4. “Field Methods and Techniques—Interviewing,” 
ganization, IX, no. 1 (Spring, 1950), 29-30. 


5. Eliot D. Chapple and Carleton S. Coon, Principles of Anthro- 
pology, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1942, Preface, iii-viii. 


Human Or- 


6. Florence Kluckhohn, “The Participant-Observer Technique in 
Small Communities,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, (1940), 
331-343. 

7. John W. Bennett and Kurt H. Wolff, “Toward Communication 
Between Sociology and Anthropology,” in William L. Thomas (ed), 
Current Anthropology, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956, 
p. 334. 

8. S. F. Nadel, Foundations of Social Anthropology, The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1958, p. 35. 
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The Data Th 
col 
This study of the key informant reliability of leaders of | !"° 
24 Mexican villages is a by-product of a substantive study | Pe 
of industrialization. The latter focused in a new factory lem 
town established in a rural Mexican area, and tested 48 
hypotheses relating community integration and individ. 
ual adjustment to contact with the industrial town. One tt 
phase consisted of structured interviews lasting about ' 
two hours, containing some 150 questions, with one or} W4! 
more leaders in each village in the area. The leaders were | ‘ef 
asked the same questions in the same manner about the tior 
general structure and functioning of the village, its con- 8 
tacts with other communities, and changes since the Vil 
founding of the factories. The criterion of selection was ho 
official position. In the larger communities the top offi. | 
cials were the municipal presidents; in the smaller places | ‘hu 
we interviewed the justices of the peace or the agricul 
tural commissioners in charge of the e7ido lands and busi- I 
ness. Since the top official in each village was interviewed, PS! 
the respondents comprised a universe of such leaders ina "te 
universe of the communities affected by the factory [he 
town. Forty-four such interviews were conducted in the) © 
24 villages under study, including four each in four of ‘UE 
the larger villages, and two each in eight smaller places, 5 © 
comprising in all 12 replicated communities. Of the 24 (efi 
villages in the area only two contained more than 2000 the 
inhabitants, and only three others contained more than able 
1000. Most of them averaged 350 to 400 residents, and ‘SP 
thus were comparable in size to many communities stud- ont 
ied by anthropologists. Most of the villages were small’ the) 
enough so that the political leader could maintain face- Cu 
to-face relations with all of the inhabitants. Further, t's 
most of the leaders had spent all of their lives in the vil- ‘ms 
lage and had only limited contact and acquaintance ‘FS 
outside it. inter 
The interviews were all conducted by the same person} the 
in Spanish and were carried out at the beginning of 3 But 
year’s field work as a part of the general introductory such 
survey of the region, Of a total of 45 interviews, there Syste 
was only one refusal and there were no rapport problems relial 
However, duplicate interviews were not easy to secure. Ingt 
In many small hamlets, there is only one official position, 0 th 
and only one real leader. Further, even when there was 4 beg 
more than one suitable person, ‘t was difficult to explain 
to villagers the necessity of what seemed to them a totally 
redundant operation. Asking another person to confirm 
information already given by one official constitutes : 
question of this official’s competence and integnity| In 
Therefore, the sample of replicated interviews is uM| ants 
systematic and tests of significance have no statistic! both 
meaning and are only included for purposes of compar the ¢ 
son in an “as if” manner. inforr 
Since the schedule was designed from the point of vieW “relia 
of substantive information, it is not the perfect insttv-| nities 
ment for a methods study. It does not contain all type / discu: 
of questions on all types of subject matter. Some ques! the sj 
tions were included with the expectation that the results) Simil; 
should be comparable from respondent to respondent. “appy 
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These included all manner of objective facts about the 
community and its inhabitants. Still other material was 
included for purposes of obtaining differences in leaders’ 
perceptions of community functioning, status, and prob- 
lems, and on this reliability was not expected, In the 
cases where reliability was expected, the level of precision 
anticipated was indicated by the number of categories or 
alternative responses allowed for in the question. In cases 
of questions involving numbers or proportions, reliability 
was expected in terms of narrow limits, which will be 
defined more precisely later. Underlying all these varia- 
tions in expectation, however, was the aim of obtaining a 
great deal of comparable data in a series of unfamiliar 
villages within the space of no more than two or three 
hours each. For this reason the interviewer asked ques- 
tions about obvious facts of the village—“Is there a 
church here ?”—that one might not ordinarily ask under 
more leisurely conditions. 

The study includes several controls and these make it 
possible to analyze some sources of unreliability. The 
interviewer and the rapport situation are unchanging. 
[he type of question asked and the manner of asking was 
constant. The official positions of the informants are 
roughly equivalent, although other characteristics, such 
as occupation, differ, All communities within a universe 
defined by outside criteria were included in the study, and 
the replicated communities did not differ in any discern- 
able respect from the others. Therefore, differences in 
response are attributable to three main influences: the 
content and level of precision required in the question; 
the uncontrolled characteristics of the informant, such as 
occupation; and to systematic influences on the inform- 
ant’s perceptions by different types of community sys- 
tems. However, this very limitation of the variable fac- 
tors in the interview situation differentiates it from the 
intensive use of multiple sources, each cross-checking the 
other, that characterizes most ethnographic interviewing. 
But until certain classes of possibly unreliable responses, 
such as those studied here, are examined separately and 
systematically, no confident knowledge of attainable 
reliability will be available. Therefore, we are not suggest- 
ing that the reader extrapolate directly from these results 
to the typical situation, but rather that they be taken as 
a beginning for other systematic research. 


Criteria of Reliability 


In the case of a single community where two inform- 
ants were interviewed, an answer was regarded reliable if 
both informants agreed. In the case of four informants, 
the criterion of agreement was three out of the four 
informants. In order for a question to be classified as 
“reliable” across communities, 80 percent of the commu- 
nities had to show agreement. In one section we shall 
discuss the effect of using 70 percent of communities as 
the standard, but this is apart from the main analysis. 
Similarly, though we shall discuss the effect of using 
“approximate agreement” among informants in the case 
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of questions requiring numbers or proportions in the 
responses, except for this discussion, no two informants 
were considered in agreement unless they gave precisely 
the same response to a question. In sum, except where 
explicitly stated and discussed, a “reliable” question indi- 
cates that in 80 percent or more of the communities, both, 
or three out of four of the informants gave precisely the 
same answer. 

Effect on Reliability of Type of Information Asked 

and Level of Precision Required 


Some questions appeared to be very much more reli- 
able than others. For instance, in some cases almost all 
communities agreed; in other cases, none. The over-all 
difference in the reliability of the questions on which the 
study is based was tested by Cochran’s Q Test.® Differ- 
ences were found among questions which would have 
been significant at the .001 level, if the sample had been 
random. 

In contrast, there were no differences among commu- 
nities with respect to proportions of reliable questions 
which would have been statistically significant when 
tested by Cochran’s Q. This does not mean that there 
might not be community differences influencing reliabil- 
ity under some other conditions. For instance, one might 
imagine that some communities might be so factionalized 
that agreement among informants would be very low. 
But it does serve to stress the importance of differences in 
reliability found among types of questions. This negative 
finding suggests that the type of information sought and 
the way the questions are framed are a large part of the 
the problem of informant reliability. 

Table 1 shows the content of the reliable questions and 
the type of response required in each. These most reliable 
questions have certain common characteristics. They 
concern directly and publicly observable phenomena 
requiring little or no inference on the part of the inform- 
ant. Most of them are group-level phenomena about 
which the informant can make gross observations. The 
only reliable questions about individual residents were 
those concerning the increase or decrease in possession of 
certain concrete items, such as tractors, automobiles, a 
water supply, beds, and the like. On the community level, 
types of reliable questions were the physical description 
of the community; the existence of its facilities; its layout 
and public buildings; the dates of important events in the 
community’s history, such as its founding, its acquisition 
of ejido status, or its acquisition of water or electricity; 
the existence of community institutions and institutional 
roles, such as schools, priests and doctors; typical con- 
tacts with other communities, such as market habits. The 
criterion of agreement among 80 percent of the commu- 
nities was met by a majority of questions only on physical 
geography, community institutions, and dates of historic 


9.| Merle W. Tate and Richard C. McClellan, Nonparametric 


and Short Cut Statistics, Interstate Printers and Publishers, Dan- 
ville, Tll., 1957, p. 107. 
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events. On contact with other communities and increase 
or decrease in personal possessions over time, only 70 per- 
cent of the communities agreed on a majority of the 
questions in a category. 

Table 3 deals with what we might consider questions 
not completely reliable, but enough so for some purposes. 
These in general concern numbers or proportions. We 
examined such questions to see how using a criterion of 


“close agreement within narrow limits” or a criterion of 


“broad or general agreement” affected the reliability. 
Table 2 shows the latitude given the definitions of close 
and broad agreement for small and large numbers and 
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proportions, Using a criterion of close agreement, only 
questions about the public buildings were reliable. Using 
a broad criterion of agreement, reliable questions were 
those about contact with other communities and individ. 
ual possessions if these possessions consisted of single 
objects, such as tractors, beds, houses, trucks (as com- 
pared with the customary usages, such as of eggs). In 
the case of numbers or proportions of members or of 
individuals in certain categories (such as school pupils, 
Protestants, factory workers, club members), 67 percent 
of the questions were reliable if a broad criterion of agree- 
ment was used, Such criteria of broad agreement were 


Table 1 


Questions which are Reliable under an Absolute Criterion of Agreement, Showing Type of Information, 
Type of Answer Required, and Proportion of Questions Reliable in each Category. 


Form of 80% of 70% of Dis- T otal 
Answer Communities Communities agree Ques- 
Type of Information Agree Agree tions 
(Percent of Questions Reliable in Category) 
Community Level Questions 
Physical Geography and Public Buildings Existence 87 13 (2 
“Is there a church here?” 
Institutions and Institutional Roles Existence 84 8 8 (13 
“Do you have a doctor here?” 
Dates of Important Community Events Same year 100 (5) 
“When did you get electricity ?” 
Individual Level Questions 
Increase or decrease in individual Quantitative we 180 27 (11 


possession 5 


Comparisons 


Table 2 


Definitions of “Close” Agreement 


Unit of 


Response Close Agreement 


Units numbering less than 10 Difference of + 2 


Units numbering 100 or more Difference of 


Percentages difference 


and “Broad”’Agreement Showing 
g § 


+25 from the mean 


Difference of +5 
Rank order of communities remaining 
the same despite differences among 


informants 


4+-25°% difference 
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Table 3 


Questions which are Reliable under Broad Criteria of Agreement, Showing Type of Information, Type 
of rere 9 and dsrecisticnclbs of Reliable es in each |Category Using Different Criteria of Agreement. 


80% of Communities Agree 
According to Criterion Chosen 





Total Close Broad Total 
Form of Agree- Agree- Agree- Ques- 
Type of Information Answer ment ment ment None tions 
(Percent of Questions Reliable in Category) 
Community Level Questions 
Contact with Other Communities Numbers 60 40 (5) 
“Do people from other communities come Propor- 
here to market ?” tions 
Physical Geography, Public Buildings Numbers, 80 20 (5) 
“How many stores are there here?” 
Individual Level Questions 
Single Possessions of Individuals Numbers, 4] 23 Is 18 (17) 
“How many people here have television Propor- 
sets?” tions 
Membership Categories Numbers, 1] 15 11 33 (9) 
“How many Protestants are there here?” Propor- 
tions 
sufficient for many ef our purposes of comparison of munity must be cross-checked most carefully and vali- 


communities, and might be for other comparative stud- 
ies. They might also be sufficient as preliminary informa- 
tion for applied social scientists. Such information could 
not be used, however, to test hypotheses depending on 
small or fine differences or for precise case studies of 
single communities. 

Finally, there was a large group of questions on which 
no reliability at all was obtained (Table 4). We will de- 
scribe these since many of them represent types of ques- 
tions frequently put to informants in ethnographic studies. 
These include, generally speaking, two classes of ques- 
tions: qualitative questions or evaluations of the commun- 
ity as a whole; and questions about individual habitual 
usage of objects, social activities and social participation, 
relations to other individuals, thoughts, desires, and the 
evaluation of individual qualities by the informant. It 
should be explained that “individual” questions refers to 
individual-level questions framed in terms of the typical 
case, or asking for numbers or proportions of the popula- 
tion who possess a certain characteristic. No attempt was 
made to secure information about particular persons by 
name, 

Among the first class of questions—qualitative evalua- 
tion of the community—are both open ended and struc- 
tured questions (calling for comparisons or ratings) on 
such topics as community integration, general changes in 
the community such as in religion, descriptions of institu- 
tions and roles, information on social problems such as 
killings, suicides or infant mortality. The implication is 
that informants’ inferences and evaluations of the com- 


dated if possible against objective indices built from 
observations or documentary sources. 

In the second class are many items about typical indi- 
vidual social behavior and individual attitudes and feel- 
ings. Types of questions which were not reliable were the 
following: repeated usages of individual items, such as 
the regular consumption of eggs; attitudes and aspira- 
tions, such as the number of people who would like to 
live in the industrial town; proportions of persons inter- 
acting or participating in public events such as fiestas; 
inter-personal attitudes, such as rating the friendliness of 


people; qualitative evaluations such as how religious 
people are. 
In summary, questions requiring inferences, evalua- 


tions, or judgments on the part of the informant were 
generally unreliable. Likewise, questions about typical 
individual behavior, activity, social relations, affective 
relations or ideas were unreliable. On the individual level 
only questions about conspicuous and publicly observable 
possessions could be asked reliably, such as ownership of 
the few tractors in the village, or water coming from a 
common source of supply, and the like. Reliable types of 
questions generally sought information on the community 
as a whole, on directly observable phenomena, and 
required little evaluation or inference by the informant. 
They tended to refer to matters with concrete referents, 
or to stable or institutionalized social relations, and they 
also tended to be non-controversial and of a public nature. 

Two findings ran contrary to customary ethnographic 
expectations, one positive and one negative, It is gen- 
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Table 4 


Questions which are Unreliable under the Minimum Criteria of Agreement Possible for the Question, Showing 


Type of Information, Type of Answer, and Proportion of 


80% of 70% of No Total 
Communitics Communitics 1 grec- Ques. 
a 4 . Form of* Agree 1grce ment tions 
Type of Information Inswe (Percent of Questions in Category) 
Community Level Questions 
Evaluation of the Community Ratings 14 14 72 (7 
“Ts this community integrated ?” Open Ended 
Change in the Community as a Whole Qualitative 17 17 66 (9) 
“Has there been any change in religion in Comparisons, 
this community in the last ten years Open Ended 
Institutions and Institutional Roles Open Ended 25 25 50 (4) 
Social Problems Open Ended, 20 gy) (5 
“When was the last killing here? Ratings, 
Dates 
Individual Level Question: 
Re peated Usages of Individual Items Numbers 100 (3 
“What percent of people here customarils Proportion 
eat eggs?” 
Public Opinion, Desires Open Ended l4 14 7) (7 
“What proportion of the people would Proportions, 
like to live in the Industrial City?” Qualitative 
Comparisons 
Relations among Peopl Qualitative 100 (4) 
“How friendly are people here? Evaluations 
Ratings 
Proportions Interacting, or Participating in Proportions, 100 (10) 
Group Events Ratings, 
“WI hat proporti ion of the people attend Quantitative 
fiestas! Comparisons 
Qualitative | Evaluations of Individuals Qualitative 14 14 7? (6 


“How religious are people here?” 


Questions Reliable within each Category. 


Comparisons, 


Ratings, Open 


Ende 


average, little;” proportions 
comparisons involved 
the 


* The usval form of ratings is “much, 
in which case the minimum was +25 percent; 
took the form “more, equal to, less than.” If 
otherwise it was quantitative. 


usually comparison 


comparison ; 


assumed difficult to quantitative informa- 
tion from informants, but it was found that if a suffi- 
ciently broad criterion of agreement is adequate for one’s 
theoretical purposes, reliable quantitative information 
can be secured from informants. Such estimates might be 
useful for purposes of comparing a number of commu- 
nities, or as preliminary information for applied social 
scientists. On the negative side were findings relating to 
the use of informants in securing information about typi- 
cal individual practices and ideas. Within the perhaps 
stringent demands made by this study, reliable informa- 


erally secure 


may 


d 


be categories, as 
a point of reference, 
involved 


“almost all, a majority,” 
such as “1950” or “other 
(religious, integrated) it 


etc., or numerical 
communities” and 


qualities was a qualitative 


tion on individual behavior appears difficult to secure 
Several lines of explanation are possible. The first arises 
from the fact that this study attempted to compare 2 
number of communities, not only within the same culture, 
but within a narrow and relatively homogeneous geo- 
graphical territory. Therefore, our comparisons were more 
exacting than usual, and broad generalizations on such 
topics as kinship terminology, initiation rites and the like 
were not sufficient. We focused on variable social rela- 


tions, and on actual behavior rather than the norms of | 


stabilized institutions, with all the difficulties that this 
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entails. Additionally, however, it must be admitted that 
in this culture, and probably in many others, people are 
apparently unacquainted with these facts for a variety of 
reasons of individual variation, selective perception, nor- 
mative bias, barriers of personal privacy, or simple in- 
attention. An informant may be able to answer some 
questions for himself and his close associates but not for 
people in general. Therefore such data must be gathered 
in some way that takes this into consideration, such as by 
extensive and adequately sampled observations, or by 
asking a series of informants each about a small number 
of specific close acquaintances who, taken all together 
comprise a careful sample. But even here there are dif- 
ficulties—it is well known to persons who conduct surveys 
that even wives and husbands cannot report reliably on 
each other. It must further be pointed out that because of 
these facts of differential reliability a great deal more 
caution must exercised in accepting cross-cultural 
studies of such things as personality, individual values, 
and the like than, for instance, in accepting Murdock’s!® 
study of social structure based on stable and_ public 


be 


nstitutions. 


Consistency and Stability of Informant’s 
Point of View 


We have stated that it is possible to isolate a body of 
questions which are reliable across communities and that 
the proportion of such questions is approximately the 
same in each community. This area of reliability very 
probably corresponds to objective facts which could be 
validated by other methods. But there are other mean- 
ings of the word reliability than that of agreement among 
informants, The term has also been widely used in the 
area of psychological testing to mean an internal consist- 
ency and a stability over time of the responses of a single 
individual, without expectation of his agreement with 
others. The question is, then, is there an internal consis- 
tency and stability of the respondent’s point of view 
about his community even if this point of view may not 
always agree with that of other community leaders? 

In the previous results the unit of analysis was the 
community. We now shift to the informant as the unit. 
Examining questions calling for qualitative evaluations, 
we developed three Guttman scales of four to seven items 
representing different aspects of the leader’s perception 
of his community. The first was a six-item scale of 
Gemeinschaft social relations which included items on 
religious fiestas, kinship, compadrazco, etc. The underly- 
ing conceptual meaning of the scale involves the tradi- 
tional, ascribed bases for social relations, implying that 
they are affective, non-rational, sacred and particularistic. 
A second scale consisted of the informant’s estimate of 
face-to-face social cohesion of the community. A third 
scale consisted of questions about the community’s eco- 
nomic contact with a new industrial town, including 


10. George P. 


t Murdock, Social Structure, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1949. 
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employment, asking for help and the like. Of the three, 
this scale was the only one which contained a majority of 
questions on which all informants within a village pre- 
cisely agreed with each other, though there was agree- 
ment among informants on the general position of a 
community on the Gemeinschaft scale. All of these scales 
had a reproducibility of .90 or more which according to 
Guttman!! indicates a stability of opinion over time. 
Similarly, the scales indicated a considerable degree of 
internal consistency to an individual’s perception of his 
community, since opinions which theoretically should be 
related were, and in a systematic manner. Additionally, 
however, there were correlations between each scale and 
objective, observable facts about the community scale as 
size, distance and age.!* Each informant, then, has a 
highly consistent and organized perception of his commu- 
nity, even though these perceptions differ among inform- 
ants from the same community. A reasonable question is 
whether such consistency represents a response set such 
as optimism-pessimism or a tendency to give favorable or 
unfavorable responses regardless of real opinion. One con- 
trary argument is the already stated finding that the 
economic contact and Gemeinschaft scales were reliable 
in [the sense of general agreement of scale position and 
with respect to systematic scale differences that relate to 
objective facts, A stronger argument is that these same 
general relations between the scales and objective com- 
munity characteristics predicted on_ theoretical 
grounds. Thus, while these subtle evaluations or infer- 
ences were not uniformly achieved by all informants, gen- 
eralizations arrived at by using them corresponded to 
conclusions reached by more objective analysis. 


were 


Summary 


This paper has presented evidence that key informants 
are most reliable when they are reporting on the commu- 
nity as a whole rather than on the typical behavior of 
the residents, when the information concerns directly 
observable phenomena such as physical properties or 
stable institutions in the community, and in matters 
requiring little evaluation or inference. These findings 
tend to support the position of the behavioral operation- 
ists who emphasize the use of key informants for non- 
verbal data. Reliability can be improved by the use of a 
number of informants, sifting out statements on which a 
majority do not agree. Moreover, a broad level of agree- 
ment can be achieved on quantitive estimates which may 


11. Louis Guttman, “Problems of Reliability,” in S. Stouffer, L. 
Guttman, E. A. Suchman, P. F. Lazarsfeld, and S. A. Star, 
Measurement and Prediction, Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1950, pp. 302-311. 


12. See, for instance, Frank W. and Ruth S. Young, “Two De- 
terminants of Community Reaction to Industrialization in Mexico,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, VIII, no. 3, (1960), 
257-264 and Frank W. and Ruth C. Young, “Social Integration and 
Change in Twenty-Four Mexican Villages,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, VIII, no. 4, (1960), 366-377. Other 
substantive findings on these scales will be reported in forth- 
coming publications. 
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be sufficient for many research purposes. In this particu- 
lar study of 24 communities, there were none where 
community-wide factors influenced the level of reliability 
of the informants to the point where the level was signifi- 
cantly different from that of the other communities or 
from chance expectation. 

Despite the lack of inter-informant reliability on many 
types of questions—attitudinal, evaluative, assessment of 
typical individual behavior and the like—another type of 
reliability is possible even for these. The second type is 
intra-informant reliability, or consistency and stability 
of response, demonstrated by techniques such as Gutt- 
man scales. These findings tend to support the phenom- 
enalogical operationists, who are more interested in ver- 
balized, ideational material. 

An important generalization of these findings is that 
reliability among informants is probabilistic. That is, 
there is seldom precise agreement on any question or for 
all communities. Reliability is typically matter of a 





majority of informants in a majority of communitie 
agreeing on an answer. For this reason we conclude that 
contrary to past usage, key informant data might by 
better employed in cross-community studies where the | 
random variation that might occur in a single case would 
not alter generalizations. 


Since the key iniormant data here presented was gath- 
ered in a structured interview carried out in communiti 
where the anthropologist had little later opportunity fc 
objective observation or continued probing, it is of cours: 
more limited than the material of the usual field investi. 
gation. However, this very circumstance offered the pos- 
sibility of controlling a number of factors that might not 
otherwise be constant. Generalization from this situatior 
to general field conditions will be possible only as other 
studies isolate and examine the effects of the many other 
variables that undoubtedly impinge on data-gathering 
procedures. 
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Comparison of Panel and Comparable Group 


Sampling Results in Before-After Study 


Marilyn J. Sermul* 


[he growing use of the panel technique’ in research 
makes it important for investigators to report their ob- 
servations when employing this method in conjunction 
with older and more widely used before-after study 
lesigns.2 This research note compares the panel technique 
with the comparable group method.* By using the two 


methods on the same sampling group (in an attitude 


change study), differences in the obtained results are re- 
vealed which will be of aid to researchers in the planning 
stage of a design. In addition to clarifying the particular 
attributes of each method, new information on the panel 
technique itself is made available, 


Procedures 


When a private university in New York City an- 
iounced that two of its colleges* segregated on a separate 





"Marilyn Sermul is in the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, at New York University, New York City. The author is 
indebted to Professors Erwin O. Smigel and John H. Mann, New 
York University, for critically reading the draft copies and for 
their helpful comments and suggestions. 

1, Rosenberg, Thielens and Lazarsfeld, “The Panel Study” in 
Kesearch Methods in Social Relations, Vol. II, (eds.) M. Jahoda, 
M Deutsch, and S$. W. Cook; Dryden Press, 1951. 


2: ©, Selltiz, M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch, W. W. Cook, Research 
Methods in Social Relations, revised edition; Holt-Dryden. 
Sometimes referred to as interchangeable or simulated before- 
after groups. 


4 Engineering college, total enrollment: 1585; arts and science 
college, total enrollment: 1157. 


campus and all-male for 127 years, would become co- 
educational in September, 1960, the situation was deemed 
a good opportunity to conduct a before-after study on at- 
titude change of the male students. After many pilot 
studies, a questionnaire was developed which delved into 
attitudes on clothing and personal appearance, scholar- 
ship and school, attitude and behavior in extra-curricular 
and outside school activities, attitudes toward coedu- 
cation, women colleagues, marriage and choice of the 
marriage partner, attitudes toward change, and predic- 
tions of effects of change. 

The questionnaire was distributed to 341 undergrad- 
uates of both colleges in the spring of 1959, the last term 
the colleges would be all-male. Respondent selection was 
done on a systematic basis to obtain a representative 
sampling by giving the questionnaire to students in the 
introductory courses of economics, political science, and 
sociology, since all students must complete at least one 
of these courses by the end of their sophomore year. 
Duplication was avoided. 

In the spring term of 1960, after coeducation had been 
in effect for almost one year, identical questionnaires were 
distributed to 287 students in these required introductory 
courses. This completed the comparable group sampling 

In addition, for a panel study, 65 randomly chosen 
students from the first sample were later contacted by 
mail for the second questionnaire. Non-responders re- 
ceived a follow-up letter. At completion, the panel sample 
consisted of 55 students. 

By means of chi square for two independent samples, 
all four groups were compared for background factors of: 
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age, class, geographical location of permanent home, type 
of high school (male/coed), father’s and mother’s occu- 
pations and salaries; student’s salary, place in family 
(oldest/youngest), number of siblings, age position of 
brothers and sisters in relation to subject, and subject’s 
living quarters (dorm/at home/etc.) The groups were 
found to be comparable. The before-after answers in the 
comparable group sampling were examined for change, 
as was also the before-after responses in the panel 
sampling.® The findings of both were compared. 


Results of Comparison 


When comparisons were made for the two sets of 
findings, the following results became apparent: 

1. For most items, the changes recorded in the panel 
followed the trends found in the comparable groups, and 
at times, to even the same percentage figures. This was 
particularly true when the panel answers were processed 
in the same manner as the comparable group answers, 
that is, by categories. 

For example, in both groups there was approximately 
the same amount of increase in 1960 for students to par- 
ticipate frequently/very frequently in class discussions 
and approximately the same amount of decrease to 
participate rarely/not at all in class. 

2. Some of the items in which the results differed were 
deemed “maturity” items, items in which individual 
changes take place not necessarily because of the intro- 
duced variable but because of changes within the subject 
himself. 

Less people in the panel in 1960, for example, refused 
to state a specific “ideal” age for marriage than stated 
such an age in 1959. The answer given instead defined the 
“ideal” age as the age when both partners were “ready.” 
The comparable groups did not show such a change. 

The panel technique demonstrated the effect of time 
and the introduced variable. The comparable group 
method was thus deemed the better technique for the 
testing of the effect of one specific introduced variable to 
members of a group. 

3. Explanation for the other items in which the panel 
and comparable group results differed were found in the 
very make-up of the sample itself. The comparable group 
studied reactions of a group whose members had certain 
characteristics and these findings could be applied to 
other group members having these same characteristics at 
any one point in time. In contrast, the panel, following 
the individual, revealed findings applicable to people hav- 
ing these common characteristics over a period of time. 

To illustrate, it was found that whereas more sopho- 
mores in 1960 would recommend the college favorably 
than did sophomores in 1959, less juniors would rec- 
ommend the college favorably than they did as sopho- 
mores in 1959. To quote data figures, 60 percent of the 


§. Specific procedure details and results of this study are reported 
in a separate journal article. 
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comparable group sampling recommended the colleg 
favorably in 1959 but 71 percent did so in 1960. In con. 
trast, 62 percent of the panel students recommended | 
favorably in 1959 while only 60 percent of these same | 
students recommended in 1960. Groups therefore, wer 
recommending more favorably but individuals were not 
Because of the unique feature of panel answers, it wa 


possible to put the gathered data through additional Th 
processing. The before-after answers were matched for John 
each individual and then recorded for each item as a plus | ” Re 
(+), increase of examined quality, or a minus (—), Chair 
decrease of examined quality. Iv 
of the 
many 
Table 1 Socie' 
we stz 
1959 1969 at the 
Percent Percent 
Category tabulation: 
time to get ready in the morning 
up to 30 minutes 69 69 
35-45 minutes 18 18 
50 minutes or more 13 3 
Item-by-item tabulation: me 
time to get ready in the morning to the 
those taking more time in 1960 as 
than in 1959 Glas 
: ; Where 
those taking less time in 1960 
than in 1959 20 : 
in 
Be it 
It can be seen from Table 1 that although category for A) 
tabulation of the panel responses revealed no change, progrs 
item-by-item tabulation did, Since this was also found to comm: 
be true in other cases, conclusions were reached that item- Donal 
by-item checking was the more discriminating way to and A 
tabulate panel results. Where 
al 
Conclusions Where 
pr 
Studies in comparison of results of research method: fa 
are important in the understanding of the value of vari Be it 
ous methodological techniques. In this study, comparable, expres: 
group and panel methods were compared. tor, W 
It was found that the results of both study designs wil! which 
generally note the same trends. The findings will differ Journa 
for “maturity” items, where the responses will change gether 
with the increased maturity of the subject. For this re for the 
son, it can be said that the comparable group technique: membe 
tests the results of the introduced variable at a singl situati 
point in time, and findings therefore can be applied toa! And b, 
growps of people having the same characteristics as the State ‘ 
tested group. nell Un 
What one can conclude from a panel study is that the for ow 
findings there are relevant to those individuals, expose! helped 


to the introduced variable, who are in the characterize!) be carr 
group over a certain period of time. | Mr. Pr 

Item-by-item tabulation was found to be superior ti! that co 
category groupings in panel data processing. John N 
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Minutes of the 1961 Annual Business Meeting 


[he meeting was called to order at 8:30 a.m., May 28, 
lohn Bennett presiding. 
"Report of the Resolutions Committee—Walter Boek, 
Chairman 

| would like to inform those who have not yet heard 
{ the deaths of three members of our group who made 
many valuable contributions to the development of our 
Society and I would like to suggest, Mr. President, that 
we stand for a moment in silence as a token of our feelings 
at the loss of: 


Felix Keesing, Stanford University 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University 


A. L. Kroeber, University of California 





Be it resolved that the Secretary send a note of sympathy 
their families 
And whereas—the Twentieth Anniversary of any Society 
suggests the need for a special program and 
in the 
superlative joh which was done in making this meet- 
ing ceremonially satisfying 
Be it hereby resolved that the members of the Society 
for Applied Anthropology extend their thanks to our 
program chairman, F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. and to his 
committee members: Elizabeth Colson, Donald Kennedy, 
Donald Pitkin, Robert N. Rapoport, Robert T, Smart, 
and Arthur Turner. 

Whereas—a most significant activity of our Society has 
always been the publication of our Journal and 
Whereas—the carrying on of the business affairs requires 

professional time, administrative skills, and office 

facilities 
Be it hereby resolved that the members of the Society 
express Our most sincere appreciation to our retiring edi- 
tor, William Foote Whyte, for his devotion to our Society 
which has resulted in the continued high quality of our 
Journal and the publication of special issues which, to- 
gether with his ability to attain initial financial support 
for these issues and his successful effort in attracting new 
members, has put us in a highly favorable financial 
situation. 
And be it further resolved that the role of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations of Cor- 
nell University be recognized for providing a headquarters 
lor our association with the essential facilities which 
helped make it possible for the work of the Society to 


Whereas—our expectations were far surpassed 


) be carried on expeditiously. 


_ Mr. President, I move that this resolution be passed and 
rior to) 


that copies of it be presented to Dr. Whyte and to Dean 
John McConnell. 


It was moved and seconded that the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee be accepted. 


Editor’s and Treasurers Reports 

William Foote Whyte commented briefly on these reports 
and mimeographed copies of the membership analysis 
(p.| 153), the financial report (pp. 154-156), and the 
promotion report were circulated. 

Promotion Report: 

Promotion this year has concentrated on the Special 
Issue on Africa—Social Science in Action in Sub-Saharan 
Africa—edited by Horace Miner and on the Society’s 
second monograph—Minority Group and Class Status as 
Related to Soctal and Personality Factors in Scholastic 
1 chievement—by Martin Deutsch. 

Material on the Africa issue was sent to the Anthro- 





pological Society, the Sociological Association, and to 
several societies specifically interested in Africa. As a 


result of 12,475 pieces of material mailed, 260 members 
came into the Society and 196 issues were sold. 

A flyer on the Deutsch monograph was sent to 2000 
social psychologists and to several smaller lists suggested 
by |Dr. Deutsch. It was also included with the Africa 
material in the Sociological Association mailing. From a 
mailing of 8,775 we gained 99 new members and sold 179 
monographs. 

Smaller, general promotional mailings have also been 
productive—28 new members from 355 names, 

How many orders for monographs and issues and how 
many library memberships are a result of this kind of 
promotion we don’t know, but the evidence is in—direct 
mailing, to carefully chosen lists, brings this Society ex- 
cellent returns. On pink, yellow and blue classified cards, 
359| people have requested membership and 375 
asked for the Africa issue or the monograph. 

Because of the double mailing to the Sociological Asso- 
ciation, we have included the promotional expenses to- 
gether in the attached financial report. In that report we 
have also listed al] members who have joined the Society 
and| all Monograph #2 and Africa issues sold between 
October 1 and April 30. 

Human Organization has been exhibited at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Welfare in Minneapolis, and 
at the International Conference of Social Work in Rome. 
Exchange advertisements have appeared in Rural Soci- 
ology, Revue Francaise de Soctologie, Review of Research 
and| Reflection, and the International Social Science 
Journal. A press release and review copies of the Deutsch 
Monograph were sent to 9 newspapers and 18 journals. 

We cannot know whether this kind of general publicity 
bears fruit, but we are exploring new means of promotion 
and will be happy to have members’ suggestions as to 


have 
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Promotional Expenses Sept. 15, 1960-March 31, 1961 


how best to spread the word about Human Organi- 
sation. 
Edwina E. Devereux, Promotion. 
Promotional Mailings 


Africa Issue Response 
Anthropological Society (4200) 
Members 122 
Issues sold SO 
Journal of African History (175) 
Members 17 
Issues sold 19 
African Studies Ass’n. (900) 
Members 15 
Issues sold 60 
American Committee on Africa (1000) 
Members 20 
Issues sold 21 
American Sociological Ass’n. (6200) 
Members 86 
Issues sold 46 
Total members 260 
Total issues 196 
Deutsch Monog Ta ph 
American Psychological Society (200) 
Members 6 
Monographs sold 55 
American Sociological Ass’n. (6200) 
(double mailing with Africa issue ) 
Members 86 
Monographs sold 77 
Ford Foundation Great Cities 
Project (Teachers) (120) 
Members ] 
Monographs sold 40 


(plus many ordered 
through school libraries) 
Citizens Committee for Children 


Monographs sold 3 
List of recipients of free copies of 
Deutsch Monograph (95) 
Members 2 
List included in someone else’s 
promotion! Members 1 
Monographs 2 
Total Members 99 


Total Monogr. 179 
General Promotion 
Letter to nonamember registrants at 
Pittsburgh Meetings (25) 


Members 4 
USIA Libraries (Follow-up (55) 
Members 3 


Episcopalian Missions (200) 


Members 3 
Executive Board Suggestions (75) 

Members 8 
Minneapolis Meeting of Anthrop. Soc. 

Members 10 


Total Members 28 





Special Africa Issue, Monograph #2 (Deutsch), # 
General Promotion 

Mailing Lists: 
Anthropological Society (4200) $42.69 
African Studies Ass’n, (900) 6.70 
The Journal of African History (175) 3.89 
American Sociological Ass’n. (6200) 45.05 
American Committee on Africa (1000) 31.65 
American Psychological Ass’n. (2000) 29.54 


159.5? 
Paper (special with heading, plain mimeo) 245.00 
Negatives and Stencils 9.14 
Return Cards 25.0 
Envelopes 216.58 | 
Express charges 23.34 
Mailing (postage, clerical help) 211.17 
Machine time for printing material 60.66 
Stuffing 53, 
Exhibits, etc. 7.00 
Salary 548.01 
$15593 


Returns 
New Members (Oct. 1-Mar. 31) 
Active and Subscribing @ $8.00 each 309 2472.00 
Student @ $4.00 each 218 872.0 
Copies of Africa Issue sold @ $2.00 each 445 890.00 
Copies of Monogr. #2 sold @ $1.50 each 326 489.00 


$4723.01 


It was moved and seconded that these reports be ac- 
cepted. 

The President proposed postponing the report of the 
nominating committee until consideration of the reorgan- 
ization proposals was completed. 

New business—Murray Wax moved that a category 
of joint membership for husband and wife be established 
with the dues slightly above one membership and with 
class of membership to be retained. Only one copy of th 
Journal would accompany such joint memberships. This 
was regarded as a notice of a motion to amend the bylaws 
and as such was carried. 

After considerable discussion of possible cooperation 
with the Peace Corps, Henry Dobyns presented the reso- 
lution that it was the consensus of the meeting that the 
officers be authorized to take action and to speak for the 
Society. It was moved and seconded that the Secretar) 
appoint a committee to look into the matter, 


Reorgamzation Proposals 
(Mailed in advance of the meeting to all members of 
the Society.) } 
A vote on this matter would instruct the incoming | 
administration to work on details and present a report 2{ 
year hence, Adoption would mean re-writing the bylaws 
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The President summarized the proposals and reported 


n the Executive Committee action: 


Proposal ] 

It was moved and seconded that the Executive Com- 
mittee’s amendments be accepted and that further action 
he referred to the Executive Committee. 


Proposal 2 

This was adopted in substantial form. It was proposed 
to reduce the number, condense the items, and revise the 
language. Specific action to be taken on item 4. 

Omer Stewart moved to eliminate the regional vice 
presidents. Eliot Chapple amended the motion to read 
that subject matter representatives be appointed by the 
Executive Committee to work with the program chair- 
man. Philleo Nash moved to treat proposal two like 
proposal one. The motion was passed. 


Proposal 3 


The Committee recommended that it be adopted. It 


was moved and seconded that two iaembers be appointed 
and three elected; action to be postponed until next year. 
An amendment was offered to have further study and 
it was moved and seconded that the new president be 
empowered to appoint a committee of two to report on 
desirability next year. 
Report of the Nominating Committee 

The Nominating Committee, composed of John Ben- 
nett, Omer Stewart, and Rosalie H. Wax presented the 
following slate of officers: 
For President, Homer G. Barnett, University of Oregon; 
Vice President, Richard C. Adams, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Editor (five-year term), Robert J, Smith, Cor- 
nell University; Treasurer, Allan R. Holmberg, Cornell 
University. 
[t \was moved and seconded that the Regional Vice Presi- 
dents continue unchanged for another year, 
It |\was then moved and seconded that the above slate of 
officers be adopted. 
[he meeting was adjourned at 10 a.m. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP ANALYSIS 





Fiscal Year April 1, 1960 thru March 31, 1961 




















Active Subscribing Student Total 
Totals on 

April 1, 1960 34] 1069 209 1619 
Exchange subscriptions 37 
Total mailing list 1656 

¥ : + o 

Members on March 31, 1961 

Active Subscribing Student Yotal 
United States 476 430 387 1293 
Foreign 27 56 11 94 
Libraries: U.S. 572 572 
Foreign 222 222 
Totals 503 1280 398 2181 
Exchange subscriptions 0 
Total current mailing list 2241 

* * 7 * 

New Members since April 1, 1960 

Active Subscribing Student Total 
United States 157 71 187 415 
Foreign 5 8 2 15 
Libraries: U.S. 79 79 
Foreign 53 53 
Totals 162 211 189 562 

Cancellations during year 103 

Final bills during year 18 

Lost 4 
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Exhibit A 


Y FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts & Disbursements 
For the Years Ending Mar. 31, 1961 and Mar. 31, 1960 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit—at B« 


Cash Receipts 


From Grants (Schedule 1) 


einning 


Members’ Dues and Subscriptions 


Human Organization 
Special Issues (Vol. 15, 


4 


Vol. 16, 


tf 


f 
Back Issue 

Reprints 

Advertising Incom 
Royalties 

Monograph 


Extra Galley 


Sundry Cash Receipt 
Postage Refund 
Foreign Exchange Premiun 
Addressing Envelope 
1960 Annual Meeting 
Membership List 
Interest on Bank Balanc 


Cash Disbursements 


Salary Managing E dito 
Less: Unpaid Taxes Withhel 
Previous Years Withheld Tax 
Extra Clerical Help 
Salary—Promotion Expens¢ 
Less: Unpaid Taxes Withhel« 
Promotion & Advertising 

Postage 

Stationery & Suppli 

Telephone Expens« 

Dues & Subscription 

Sundry Expenses 

Audit Fees 

Traveling Expenses 


Traveling Expenses (Out of G1 


Social Security Taxes 


7 otals ( Carried Forw ard ) 


(Vol. 19, #3) 


318.60 
657.70 
—{) 
1,844.80 
855.08 
80.00 
504.60 
607.75 
7.00 


| {9 58 
1.47 
52.00 
555.50 
10.00 
167.25 


1 700.25 


IQE QW) 


546.86 
60.3 


ant) 


Years Ending 





Mar. 31, 1961 


$ 8,209.18 
3231.35 


16,140.06 


25,182.74 


33,391.92 


$413.45 
239.60 
186.75 


486.51 
1,349.60 
580.73 
293.11 
98 84 
97.62 
65.48 
100.00 
402.05 
37.35 
193.9] 


8,545.00 





Mar. 31, 1960 
$ 8,802.95 
1,450.65 
13,177.01 


$ 640.32 
splices 
42.25 

1,975.75 





595.02 
178.00 
75.00 
185.60 
aoa) 3,691.94 
88.58 
2.67 
21.99 
19.32 
ail) 
180.68 313.24 
18,632.84 
27,435.79 
t,000.00 
233.71 766.29 
196.83 
124.24 
ia 
—O— ao 


1,349.24 
455.75 
465 67 

60.67 
8.50 
1.41 

ih 
2a 

1,450.65 
100.96 


7,980.21 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparative Statement of Cash Receipts & Disbursements 
For the Years Ending Mar. 31, 1961 and Mar. 31, 1960 
Years Ending 
Mar. 31, 196] Mar, 31, 1960 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit—Beginning 
(Brought Forward) 
Total Cash Receipts (Brought Forward) 2 


$ 8,802.95 
18,632.84 


$ 8,209.18 
25,182.74 








Potal (Brought Forward) 
Cash Disbursements 


SID ILIZ 











27,435.79 


—— a mee 





fotal (Brought Forward) 8,545.00 7,980.21 
1960 Annual Meeting 686.17 232.10 
1961 Annual Meeing 94.00 aces 
Office Equipment 40.98 —0— 
Returned Checks 46.00 20.00 
Refunds 34.80 nae in 
Human Organization 
Printing & Mailing $9,098.82 7,848.35 
Reprints 999.93 735.95 
Translation 25.00 —O— 
Monograph 32 1,006.33 —O)— 
Monograph #3 1,500.00 —— 
Reprint Vol. 15, + 3 —O— 959.00 
Monograph + ] —— 1,427.00 
Copyrights 24.00 12,654.08 24.00 10,994.30 
Total Cash Disbursements 22,101.03 19,226.61 
Balance—Cash on Hand and in Bank at End 11,290.89 8,209.18 
Reconciliation 
Cash in Tompkins County Trust Co. 5,435.96 4,449.81 
Cash on Hand —0— 803.04 
Cash in Ithaca Savings Bank 
Total on Deposit 9,772.93 5,105.68 
Less: Funds from Grants not appropriated 
during year (Schedule 1) 3,918.00 5,854.93 2,149.35 2,959.33 


Total: Cash on Hand and in Bank at End 


11,280.89 








8,209.18 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Schedule of Grants Available & Their Disposition 
During the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961 


Transferred Balance 
Total for 1960-61 Left on 
Balance of Grants Left on Mar. 31, 1960 Operations 3/31/61 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation $ 500.00 
Field Foundation 600.00 
North Side Center for Child 
Development, Inc. 500.00 
Appropriated to Use of 1960 
Annual Meeting 1,600.00 —O— 
Fund for the Republic 549.35 
Appropriated to Asael Hansen 
Traveling Expense 37.35 512.00 


Total Grants of 1959-1960 Period 2,149.35 1,637.35 


512.00 


Grants Received in Year 1960-1961 
Wenner Gren Foundation 500.00 
Grant Foundation 1,000.00 
New World Foundation 1,500.00 
Appropriated for 196] 
Annual Meeting C 94,00 
Massachusetts General Hospital 2,000.00 
Appropriated for Printing 
Monograph #3 ,500.00 
Total Grants Received in Year 
1960-1961 5,000.00 
Totals (Exhibit A) 7,149.35 


Prepared by Max Furman, C.P.A 
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